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AN AppRzEss* TO THE PROTESTANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IREe 


LAND, 


BY CHARLES BUTLER, 


ESQ. OF LINCOLN’sS INN, 


In the last sessions of Parhia- 
ment, the House of Commons 
came. to a resolution, that ** the 
House would, early in the next 
session, take into its most serious 
consideration the laws affecting 
his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects in Great Britain and Ire. 
land, with a view to such final, 
conciliatory adjustment, as might 
be conducive to the peace of the 
United Kingdom, stability of the 
Protestant Establishment, and the 
general satisfaction and concord 
of all classes of bis majesty’s sub- 
jects.” Encouraged by this reso- 
lution, the Roman Catholics of 
England and Ireland intend pre- 
senting immediately separate peti- 
tions to each House of Parliament, 
‘for a repeal of the penal and 
disabling statutes, which still re- 
main, in force against them.” In 
the mean time, they observe with 
great concern and surprize, that 
aitempts are made to prejudice 
the ee again:t their applie 
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cation. Many erroneous, artful and 
inflammatory publications of this 
tendency have been actively and 
extensively circulated. The charges 
brought in them against the Ro. 
man Catholics, are of the most 
serious nature. ‘The object of this 
Address to you, is to answer these 
charges, and to state tO you, suc- 
cinctly, the grounds of the intend. 
ed application of tne English Ro- 
man Catholics to the legislature 
for relief, The greatest part of 
what is intended to be said in the 
Address, will apply, in great mea. 
sure, as much to the situation of 
the Irish and Scottish, as to the 
situation of the English Roman 
Catholics: but as the penal codes 
of Ireland, Scotland and England, 
in respect to Roman Catholics, are 
very different, it has been thought 
advisable to confine the present 
Address to the case of the English 
Roman Catholics only, 

I.—It is generally represented 
in the publications of which we 
complain, that the English Roman 
Catholics labour: under no real 
grievances ; and that, if all the re. 
maining penal laws against them 
were repealed, the number of those, 
who would he really benefited by 
the repeal, would be too insignifi- 
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cant to make their relief an object 
of legislative concern, But this 
representation is altogether erro- 
neous—the English Catholics la. 
bour under many severe penalties 
and disabilities : their whole body 
is aflected by them, and would be 
essentially benefited by their re- 
moval. 

Ist. By the 13th Charles 2d, 
commonly called the Corporation 
Act, their whole body is exclud- 
ed from offices in cities and corpo. 
rations. —2d. By the 25th Charles 
2d, commonly called the Test Act, 
their whole body is excluded from 
civil and military offices.—How 
injurious these Acts are, both to 
the public and to the individuals 
on whom they operate, appeared 
in 1795; in which year, during 
the then great national alarm of 
invasion, Lord Petre, the grand- 
father of the present Lord, having, 
with the express leave and encou- 
ragement of Government, raised, 
equipped and trained, at his own 
expence, a corps of 250 men for 
his majesty’s service, requested 
that his son might be appointed 
tv the command of them. His 
son’s religion was objected, his 
appointment was refused, and ano. 
ther person was appointed to the 
command of the corps, You can. 
not but feel how such a conduct 
tended to discourage the Catholics 
from exertions of zeal and loyalty. 
But the noble family had too much 
real love of their country to resile 
trom her service, even under these 
circumstances, His Lordship de. 
livered over the corps, come 
pletely equipped and completely 
trained, into the hands of Govern. 
ment, and his son served in the 
ranks. Surely you cannot think 
that laws, which thus tend to ali. 
enate the hearts, and paralyze the 


exertions of those who, in fhe hour 
of danger, thus wished to serve 
their country, are either just or 
wise. —3d. By the 7th aud 8th 
of William 3d, ch. 27. Roman 
Catholics are liable to be prevented 
from voting at elections.—4th. By 
the 30th Car. 2d. § 2. ¢. 1. Ro. 
man Catholic Peers are prevented 
from filling their hereditary seats in 
Parliament.— 5th. By the same 
Statute, Roman Catholics are pre. 
vented from sitting in the House 
of Commons.—6th. By several 
Statutes, Roman Catholics are 
disabled from presenting to advow- 
sons, a legal incident of property, 
which the law allows even to the 
Jew.—7th. Though a considerable 
proportion of his majesty’s fleets 
and armies is Roman Catholic, 
not only no provision is made for 
the religious comforts and duties 
of Roman Catholic soldiers and 
sailors, but, by the Articles of War, 
they are liable to the very heaviest 
pains and penalties for refusing to 
join in those acts of outward cone 
formity to the religious rites of the 
Established Church, which a Ro-« 
man Catholic considers to amount 
to a dereliction of his faith. By 
the Articles of War, sect. 1. asol- 
dier absenting himself from divine 
service and sermon, is liable, for 
the first offence, to forfeit 12d. 
and for the second, and every 
other offence, to forfeit 12d. and 
to be putin irons. By the same Ar- 
ticles, sect. 2. art. 5. “If he 
shall disobey any lawful command 
of his superior’? (and, of course, 
if he shall disobey any lawful 
commands of his superior officer 
to attend divine service and ser 
mon) **he shall suffer death, ot 
such other punishment as by a ge- 
neral court.martial shall be awards 
ed.”—In the last Perliament, it 
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was shewn, that a meritorious pri. 
vate, for refusing, (which he did 
in the most respectful manner) to 
attend divine service and sermon 
according to the rites of the Estab. 
lished Church, was confined nine 
days in a dungeon, on bread and 
water.—The Roman Catholics ac- 
knowledge with gratitude, the 
virtual suspension of these laws, 
in consequence of the orders ree 
cently issued by his Royal High. 
ness the present Commander in 
Chief, and the facilities which 
they afford for enabling the Roman 
Catholic soldiers to attend their 
own religious worship; but they 
beg leave to observe, that these hu- 
mane regulations still want the 
firm sanction of law, and therefore, 
to @ certain extent, are still pre- 
carious; and are not always at- 
tended to.—8th. In common with 
the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, 
the Roman Catholics contribute 
to the religious establishment of 
the country; they have also to 
support their own religious func- 
tionaries; and thus have a double 
religious establishment to detray, 
Of this, however, they do not 
eomplain; but they think it a se- 
rious grievance that their owa 
religious cndowments are not le. 
galized like those of the Protestant 
Dissenters.—In hospitals, work- 
hoases and other public institu- 
tions, the attendance of the minis- 
ters of their own communion is 
sometimes denied to the poor of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and 
the children of the Roman Cath- 
olic ‘poor. are sometimes forced 
into Protestant schuols, under the 
eyes of their parents. 

11.—Such, fellow subjects, is 
the particular qperation “Of the 
principal laws sffll Femamming in 
force against your English Catho- 
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lic brethren,—The general effect 
of them is, to depress every mem 
ber of the body below his legiti- 
mate level in society.x—Even in 
the very lowest order of the com- 
munity, some situations conter- 
ring comfort, emolument, or dis. 
tinction, are open to the indivi- 
duals of that class, and in propor. 
tion as the several classes of soci- 
cty rise into importance, these si- 
tuations are multiplied. From all 
of them the law excludes the Eng- 
lish Catholic. This. effectually 
places him below his Protestant 
brethren of the same class, and 
makes the whole body in the esti- 
mation of the community, .a de. 
pressed and insulated cast.—This 
the Roman Catholics beverely feel; 
but it is not by its substantial ef- 
fects alone that they feel their de- 
pressien. Some avenues of wealth 
are still open to them—none to 
honours or distinctions. Thus, 
thousands of those possibilities, 
the prospectgand hope of which 
constitute a large proportion of the 
general stock of human happiness, 
are peremptorily denied to the 
Roman Catholics. No hope of 
provision, of preferment, of ho» 
nours or dignity, cheers their souls 
or excites their exertions. A Ro- 
man Catholic scarce steps into 
life, when he is made to feel that 
nothing which confers them is open 
to him; and however successful} 
his career may have been, it sel- 
dom happens that his success has 
not been, on more than one occa- 
sion, either lessened or retarded by 
the circumstance of his having 


‘been a@ Roman Catholic. —Here 


then our Protestant countrymen 
are called upon to place.them- 
selves in our sifpation; and to 
reflect what their own feclings 
would be, ‘if, from a conscientious 
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adherence to their religious prin- 
ciples, they belonged to a Class 
thus le sally degraded, How often 
would they substantially feel the 
effects of this degradation? How 
many of their hopes would it 
destroy? How many of their 
projects would it ruin? = Sure- 
ly a petition to the legislature, 
from any portion of his majesty’s 
subjects, for the removal of sucha 
woe, is entitled to the sympathy 


and aid of every other portion of 


the community. 

Ill. We are sometimes told, 
that however the repeal of the laws 
complained of by the Roman Cath. 
olics would benefit them, it would 
confer no real benefit on the state; 
and that, as no alteration of law 
Should take place, unless it pro- 
motes the general wellare of the 
state, the laws complained ofshould 
remain in force.—But we beg leave 
to submit to the consideration of 
our countrymen, that the whole 
kingdom would be essentially 
served by the repeal of the penal 
Jaws remaining in force against 
his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects. On this head, the wri. 
ter of these pages requests your 
particular attention. — Two.thirds 
of the population of Ireland, and 
no inconsiderable proportion of 
the population of England is com. 
posed of Roman Catholics. It is 
obvious that the feelings of this 
large proportion of the commu. 
nity are wounded, in the highest 
degree, by the penal and disabling 
laws to which they are subject ; 
and that they consider themselves 
highly injured, insulted and de. 
graded by them. Now, must it 
not be beneficial to the state, that 
this extensive feeling of insult, in. 
jury and degradation, should be 


healed? Do not wisdom an 
sound policy make it the ttere: 
of the state, that every circum. 
stance which leads this injured, 
insulted and degraded, but nume. 
rous portion of the community, to 
think that any new order of things 
must end their injury, insult and 
degradation, and is, therefore de- 
sirable, should be removed as soon 
as possible? Surely the removal 
of it must be as advantagcous to 
the state, as it will be advantage- 
ous and gratifying to the persons 
ind lividually benefited by it. But 
this is not the only circumstance 
which would make the repeal oi 
the penal laws a general benefit 
to the state. Again, we request 
you to consider the immense num. 
ber of his majesty’s Roman Cath. 
Olic subjects, and the great pro- 
portion which it bears tu-the rest 
of the community. What a pro- 
portion of genius, of talent, of en- 
ergy, of every thing else, by which 
individuals are enabled to distin. 
guish themselves, and benetit and 
ele vate their country must fall, to 
their share !-—But all this, for the 
present, is lost to you, in conse. 
quence of the penal codes. Is 
the subtraction of this prodigious 
mass vf probable genius, talent and 
wisdom, from the general stock, 
no detriment to the state? Surely 
it is anational loss. ‘Thus, while 
the penal code harrasses the indl- 
vidual object of its infliction, itcom 
tractsand paraly zes, to an amazing 
degree, the stre ngth, powers and 
energies of the whole community. 

IV.—kh is alleged, ¢hat the 
Roman Catholics of this kingduw 
enjoy the most full and laberal 
toleration; and that toleration 
the utmost favour, to which any 
nonconformist to the religion «ss 








tablished by daw can reasonably as. 
mre. ‘To this, we beg leave to 
answer, that toleration, rightly 
understood, is all we ask for by 
our petition, But what is tolera- 
tion, when the word is rightly 
understood? If, after a govern. 
ment has adopted a_ particular 
religion, decreed its mode of wor- 
ship to be observed in its churches, 
and provided for its functionarics, 
from the funds of the state, it leaves 
the nonconformist in complete 
possession of all his civil rights and 
liberties, the nonconformist enjoys 
u fulland complcte toleration. But 
whenever the government of a 
country represses other forms of 
religion, by subjecting those who 
profess them, to any deprivation or 
abridgment of civil rightor liberty, 
toleration is at an end and perse- 
cution begins. This is too plain 
a position to admit of contradic. 
tion: the only question, there- 
fore, is, Whether the pains and 
penalties to which the Roman Cath- 
olics arestill subject, by the laws in 
force against them, deprive them of 
any civiliightor liberty?—'To meet 
this question fully, I shall consider 
how far the Corporation Act, 
which excludes us from corpora- 
tions, and the ‘Test Act, which 
excludes us trom civil and mili- 
tary offices, can be justly said to 
deprive us of a civil right. I pre. 
ler placing the question on these 
Acts, because by their own con. 
fession, it is the strongest hold 
of our adversaries, and because, 
in the discussion of that question, 
thus propounded, I shall advocate 
the cause of the Protestant Dis. 
senters as much as our own.— 
Our common adversaries contend, 
that the exclusion of noncouform- 
ists, by the ‘Test and Corporation 
Acts, from honourable and lucra- 
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tive offices, is not a punishment 

and therefore is not intolerance.— 
But, before the enactment of those 
statutes, were not all the subjects 
of this realm, equally eligible, by 
the common law of the land, to 
every honourable and every lucra- 
tive office which the state could 
confer? Is not eligibility to oftice 
a civil right? Does it not, there. 
fore, necessarily follow, that every 
statute which deprived noncon. 
formists of their right of eligibility 
to office, deprived them of a civil 
right, and was, therefore, penal ? 
If Roman Catholics had been in 
possession of these offices, and de- 
prived of them in consequence of 
their adherence to their religion 
by the statutes in question; some 
persons might have contended for 
the wisdom of the statutes, but 
none could have contended that 
they were not highly penal, But 
whatever difference there may be 
in the degree of penal infliction, 
there is none in the penal quality 
of those statutes, which deprive 
persons of offices, and those which 
deprive them of their prior legal 
eligibility to them. = The right of 
possessing an office, the right of 
succeeding to it, and the nght of 
eligibility to it, are equally civil 
rights. ‘There is no difference, in 
this respect, between offices and 
landed property—the right to pos- 
sess an estate, to succeed to it, and 
to acquire it, are equally civil 
rights. ‘The justice or policy of 
these laws is not now under*our 
consideration—the simple question 
before us is, Whether eligibility to 
offices and election into corpora. 
tions, were not by the common 
law the civil right of every Eng- 
lishman, and whether his being 
deprived of tt was not a penal in- 
fiction? Itis impossible to deny 
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t. ‘This infliction reaches every 
description of nonconformists to 
the Established Church ; their re- 
ligion, therefore, is not tolerated— 
it is persecuted, On the policy, 
the justice, or degree of that per- 
secution, there may be a difler. 
ence of opinion ; but that, insome 
degree, at least, it is a perseculion 
it seems impossible to deny. ‘Thus 
we seem to arrive at this unques- 
tionable conclusion, that, in point 
of fact, all nonconformists are per- 
secuted. The difference between 
toman Catholics and other non- 
conformists, is, that Roman Cath- 
olics are subject to pains and dis- 
abilities which do not afiect any 
other description of nonconform. 
ists. The Roman Catholics, there. 
fore, are the most persecuted of 
all.— Here then we close with our 
adversaries ; we seek not to inter- 
fere with the Established Church, 
with her hierarchy, with her en- 
dowments, with her tythes, with 
any thing else that contributes to 
her honour, her comfort or her 
security. Give us but toleration 
in the true sense of that much 
abused word, and we claim no 
more. By the oath prescribed to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
by the 33d of his present majes. 
ty, the Roman Catholic swears— 
** That he will defend to the ut. 
inost of his power, the settlement 
and arrangement of property in 
that country, as established by 
the laws now in being; and he 
thereby disclaims, disayows and 
solemnly abjures any intention 
to subvert the present Church es- 
tablishment, for the purpose of 
substituting a Catholic establish. 
ment, nits stead; and he solemn- 
ly swears, that he will not ex. 
ercise any privilege to which he is 
or may be entided, to disturb and 


weaken the Protestant religion, 
and Protestant government in that 
kingdom.’’ 

V.—But it is suggested, thai 
though it should be conceded, that 
all uwther nonconformists to the 
Church of England, ovght to be 
admitted to a free and complete 
toleration, the Koman Catholies 
should be excluded from tt, on ac- 
count of their acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of the Pope.—'\his 
admits of a very easy answer. ‘The 
Roman Catholics certainly ac- 
knowledge the spiritual suprema. 
cy of the Pope; but they deny 
his temporal authority. ‘They ac- 
knowledge no right, either in the 
Pope, or in any council, to inter 
fere in any manner in temporal 
concerns, or to interfere hy any 
mode of temporal power, in Con. 
cerns of a spiritual nature. By 
the oath prescribed to the English 
Roman Catholics by the 31st of 
his present majesty, we swear, 
that ** we do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome, or any other fo~ 
reign prince, prelate, state or po 
tentate hath, or ought to have any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority or pre-cml 
nence, directly or indirectly, withe 
in the realm.”—The Irish aad 
Scotch Roman Catholic subjects 
of his majesty take a similar oath. 
The answers given by the foreign 
Universities, to the questions pro- 
posed to them by the direction of 
Mr. Pitt, the doctrines laid down 
in all our Catechisms, and other 
standard books of authority ex- 
press the same helicf. In the 
oaths taken by the Lrish Roman 
Catholics, they ewear, that “it ts 
hot an article of the Catholic taith 
and that they are not thereby 
bound to beheve or profess, that 
the Pope is inlaltibie; or that 
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they are bound to obey any erder, 
in its own nature immoral, though 
the Pope or any ecclesiastical 
power should issue or direct such 
an order; but that, on the con. 
trary, they hold it sinful in them 
to pay any regard to such an 
order,” —It is said, that the Popes 
on several occasions, have claimed 
and exercised the right of tempo. 
ral power. We acknowlede it, 
and we lament it. But the fact is 
of little consequence ; no Roman 
Catholic now believes, that either 
Pope or Council, or both Pope 
and Council acting together, have, 
or ought to bave any right to in. 
tertere by any form or mode, eci- 
therof temporal or spiritual power, 
in civil concerns; or to interfere 
by any form or mode of temporal 
power, in spiritual concerns. ‘This 
the Irish, Scottish and English 
Roman Catholics have sworn, and 
they act up to their oaths. 

VI. —I proceed to another 
charge :— It is asserted to be a 
fenel of our faith, or, at least, a 
recetved opinion among us, that 
the Pope or the Church has a right 
to absolve subjects from their alle- 
grance to their soveretgn.—But 
this doctrine has been mostsolumne 
ly abjured by us, in the oaths 
which we have taken to govern- 
ment. It is disclaimed by the 
opinions of the foreign Universi- 
ties; and Pope Pius the Sixth 
proscribed it, by his rescript of 
the 17th of June 1791. 

VII.—The same may be said of 
ihe charge brought against us, 
ot holding it lawful to kill any 
‘vereign or any private person 
under cxeommunieation. This doc. 
rine is also disclaimed by us, in 
our oaths, as “ unehristian and 
impious 5” it is disclaimed in 
ferms, equally stron, in the an* 
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swers of the foreign Universities; 
and Pope Pius the Sixth, in his 
rescript of 1791, solemnly declares 
such a murder ** to be a horrid 
and detestable crime.” 
VIII.—The same answer may 
also be given to the charge, of its 
being a tenet of our church, that 
it is lawful to break faith with 
heretics. In our oaths, we dise 
claim that doctrine also, ‘‘ as ime 
pious and unchristian ;” and the 
terms in which it is disclaimed in 
the answers of the foreign Univere 
sities, are equally strong. Bat, 
without entering further on thesub. 
ject of this charge, we make this 
solemn appeal upon it, to the feel- 
ings and common sense of every 
reader of these pages ;——Does not 
the single circumstance of our 
being, after the lapse of 200 years, 
petitioners to Parliament for the 
repeal of the penal and disabling 
laws to which we are subject, in 
consequence of our not taking 
oaths, the taking of which would, 
at once, have delivered us from 
all these penalties and disabilities, 
prove, beyond all exception and 
argument, that we do not believe 
the existence of any power which 
can dispense with the obligation 
of anoath? On this head I beg 
leave to add my own testimony— 
having, in almost every stage of 
life, lived in habits of acquainte 
ance or intimacy with all descrip. 
tions of Roman Catholics, the 
young, the old, the literate, the 
illiterate, foreigners and natives, 
ecclesiastic and secular, I never 
knew one who did not hear the 
charge in question with indigna- 
tion, and treat it as an execrable 
calumny.—But it is said, that the 
Countil of Lateran assumed @ 
fight to temporal power, and that 
the Counc! of Constance author- 
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ized the violation of the safe con- 
duct eranted to John Huss. Both 
those facts are positively denied 
by the Roman Catholics. This is 
not a place for discussing the point 
—but what does it signify '—lIf 
the Council of Lateran claimed 
for the Pope, or itself, a right Lu 
temporal power, 1 did wrong ; if 
the Counc! of Constance author. 
ized the violation of the sate-con- 
duct, itdid infamously, and there’s 
an end on’t. 

IX.—Having had frequent oc- 
casion to meniion 10 these pages, 
the answers of the foregn Univer. 
sfies focerfain questions, p? posed 
tothe by the direction of Mr. Pitt, 
the reader will probably wish to be 
better informed of the circumstan. 
ces altondine the transaction.—In 
the year 1788, the Committee of 
the English Catholics waited on 
Mr Pitt, respecting their applica- 
tion for a repeal of the penal laws, 
He requested to be turnished with 
authentic evidence of the opinions 
ofthe Roman Catholic clergy, and 
the Roman Catholic Universities 
abroad, ** on the existence and 
extent of the Pope’s dispensing 
power.’? Three questions were 
accordingly framed, and submit. 
ted to his approbation. As soon 
as it was obtained, they were sent 
to the Universites of Paris, Lou. 
vain, Alcala, Douay, Salamanca 
and Valladolid, tor their opinions. 

-The questions proposed to them 
were—l. Has the Pope, or cardi. 
nals, or any body of men, or any 
individual ot the Church of Rome, 
any civil authority, power, jUTISe 
diction or pre-eminence, what- 
soever, within the realm of ing. 
land ?—2. Can the Pope or car- 
dinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of the Church of 
Rome, absolve or dispense with 





his majesty’s subjects trom tier 
oath of allegiance, upon any pre. 
text whatsoever ?—3. Is there any 
principle in the tenets of the 
Catholic faith, by which Catholics 
are justified in not keeping faith 
with heretics, or other persons dif- 
fering from them in religious opine 
ions, in any transaction, either 
of a public or a private nature ?— 
The Universities answered unan. 
imously—1. That the Pope or 
cardinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of the Church of 
Rome, HAS NOT any civil au. 
thority, power, jurisdiction or 
pre-eminence, whatsoever, with- 
in the realm of England.—2. 
That the Pope, or cardinals or 
any body of men, or any indivie 
dual of the Church of Rome, CAN- 
NoT absolve or dispense with his 
majesty’s subjects from their oath 
of allegiance, upon any pretext 
whatsoever.—3. That there is No 
principle in the tenets of the Catb- 
olic faith, by which Catholics are 
justified in not keeping faith with 
heretics, or other persons diflering 
from them in religious opinions, 10 
any transactions, either of a pubs 
lic or a private nature.— Nothing 
can be more explicit than the ale 
swers of the Foreign Universities 
some of them express perfect won 
der, that such questions should be 
proposed to them by a nation that 
glories in her learning and 4is- 
cernment.— As soon as the opibe 
ions of the foreign Universities 
were received, they were transe 
mitted to Mr. Pitt. But the Ro 
man Catholics wish it to be mos 
distinctly understood, that it wa 
for his satisfaction, not theirs; 
that these opinions were taken. 
Assuredly, his majesty’s Roma? 
Catholic subjects did not want the 
wisdom of Foreign Universities © 
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:aform them, that his majesty ts 
the lawful sovereign of all his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, and that by 
every divine and human law, his 
Roman Catholic subjects owe him 
true, dutiful, active and unreserved 
allegiance —The originals of these 
Questions and of the Answers to 
them, with the notarial authenti- 
cations of them, have been pro- 
duced in the House of Commons, 
by Sir John Cox Huppisley. They 
are in the custody ot the writer of 
these pages, and are open to the 
inspection of every person who 
wishes to inspect them. 

X.—It is also objected to the 
Roman Catholics, that it is an ar. 
ticle of ther faith, or, at least, 
that they consider it to be lawful, 
to persecute heretics for their re- 
ligious opinions, All this the 
Roman Catholics most explicitly 
deny, and they consider it is come 
pletely denied in the solemn dis. 
claimers made by them in all 
their oaths, of the direct or indi. 
rect right of the Pope or the church 
to temporal power; as, without 
temporal power, persecution can. 
not subsist.—They admit that 
many persons of their communion, 
both ecclesiastic and secular, have, 
at different times, been guilty of 
the crime of religious persecu- 
tion; but they blame the conduct 
of those persons as severely as it 
is blamed by their Protestant breth- 
ren.—They also plead a tremen. 
dous set-off. The massacre of 
Paris, on St. Bartholomew’s day, 
was most horrid ; but it had been 
preceded by the atrocities, full 
as horrid, of the Anabaptist Pro. 
testants at Munster. To the burn- 
ings in the reign of Queen Mary, 
the Roman Catholics oppose the 
executions of priests in the rei 


three first princes of the House of 
Stuart: they apprehend, that more 
cannot be said against the revoca. 
tion of the edict of Nantes, than 
against the deprivation of 2,000 
Presbyterian ministers of their liv- 
ings, by the Actof Uniformity. [hey 
also bring into account, Oates’s 
plot; the sentence of death pass- 
ed on Servetus, for errors against 
the Trinity, through the influence 
of Calvin, his execution and the 
justification of it by two of the 
principal pillars of the Reformed 
Church, Melanchton and Beza. 
Between those enormities it is not 
easy to strike a balance. But 
the Roman Catholics may justly 
ask, by what principle of justice, 
or by what fair course of reasons 
ing, the Protestant is authorized 
to ascribe the instances of persecu 
tion, which he proves on Roman 
Catholics, to a principle of the 
Roman Catholic Creed, unless he 
allows at the same time, that the 
instances of persecution which 
the Catholic proves in the Protes- 
tant Church are equally attiibu- 
table to some principle of the Pro- 
testant Creed. ‘* Brother, broe 
ther, (say two known characters 
on the stage) we have both been 
in the wrong.”—Let us learn wis- 
dom from them; let us no more 
upbraid one another with our come 
mon failings; let us forget and 
forgive, bury all past animosities 
in oblivion, shake hands and be 
friends. This is the only rational 
mode of closing this—by far the 
most disgusting and disgraceful of 
all our controversies. 
X1.—Another charge is brought 
against us by our adversaries, in 
consequence of the doctrines im- 
puted to us respecting sacerdotat 
absolution, We are said to believe 


ef Queen Elizabeth, and the that the mere absolution of 2 
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sest, without any thing on our 
part, isa full remission otsin. In 
wer to this, we shall only trans. 
cribe the following passage trom 
the Book of Prayers, for the use 
of Catholics serving in fleets and 
armies :-—** You know, from the 
catechism you have learnt, and 
the books of Catholic instruction 
you have read, that the absolution 
of a priest can be of no benefit to 
you, unless you be duly disposed 
to a reconciliation with your of- 
fended God by true faith, by a 
sincere sorrow for all your sins, 
by a firm resolution never to com- 
mit them again, and by a willing. 
ness to satisfy Godand your neigh- 
bour also, as far as justice re. 
quires. Without those disposi- 
tions on your part, the act of the 
priest would not be ratified in 
heaven; you would be guilty of 
the profanation of the sacrament 
of penance, and provoke the indig- 
nation of the Almighty, instead 
of obtaining his mercy.”’—It is 
not a little remarkable, that a 
canon of the English Church, in 
1008, enjoining the priest not to 
make known to any one what had 
been revealed to him, bears such 
a similitude to the Roman Cath. 
olic doctrine on this head, that 
when it was produced by Sir John 
Cox Hippisley, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Wilberforce inter. 
rupted him, by saying, that it was 
a canon, not of the English but 
the Romish Church, and express. 
ed his astonishment when Sir John 
tlippisley shewed it to be one of 
the most recent canons which 
had been formed for the govern. 
ment of the Established Church. 
XIl.—One of the objections 
most strongly urged against the 
Roman Catholics, is the tenet ime 
puted to them, that none are saved 


out of thetr communion.—I] beg 
leave not to enter into a discuse 
sion of this objection, as it cannot 
be urged to us by a Protestant of 
the Established Church of Eng. 
land, as the Athanasian Creed 
forms a part of her Liturgy, and he 
swears that our doctrine of trane 
substantiation is damnable; or 
by a Protestant of the Established 
Church of Scotland, as the Pro. 
testants of that Church, in their 
Profession of Faith, of 1508, say, 
that ** out of the church there is 
neither life nor everlasting happi- 
ness ;”’ or by a Protestant of the 
French Huguenot Church, as in 
their Catechism, on the 10th ar. 
ticle of the Creed, they profess, 
that * out of the church there is 
nothing but death and damna- 
tion.” 

XIII.—This leads us to observe, 
that passages are often cited from 
the works of Roman Catholic wrt 
ters, which express, that the Po- 
man Catholic religion has always 
been the same ; and that those who 
say that the modern Roman Cath- 
olics differ, in one iota, from thew 
predecessors, either deceive them- 
selves or wish to deceive others. 
These passages have been cited to 
prove, that whatever doctrine any 
Pope or any ecclesiastical body, 
or any writer of approved authde 
rity, has maintained or sanctioned 
in former times, is universally ap- 
proved of by the modern Catho- 
lics. But this is a very unjust 
perversion of the meaning of the 
writers, from whose writings these 
passages, or passages of a similar 
import, are cited. Not one ol 
them approves of any act of tem- 
poral power which the Pope oF 
any body of churchmen have ever 
claimed in right of their spiritual 
character, In the cited passagess 
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‘he writers mean to assertno more 
than that the faith and essential 
discipline of Roman Catholics 
have always been what they now 
are. But they admit that the re- 
sort of the Popes, or of any other 
ecclesiastics to temporal power, 
for effecting the object of their 
spiritual commission, was not 
only no part of the faith or essen- 
tial discipline of the chureh, but 
was diametrically opposite to its 
faith and discipline. ‘The pas- 
sages, therefore, to which we al- 
lude, can never be brought to prove 
the position for which they are 
quoted. To urge them for such 
a purpose, is evidently a gross pere 
version of their meaning. 

XIV.—lI shall only notice one 
further objection :—Z'he supposed 
mmensity of the déstance, between 
the Creed of the Established, and 
the Creed of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; from which, it is infer- 
red, that there always must be a 
spirit of religious discord, and 
never a@ communion of crvil rights 
between the members of then.—To 
this the experience of mankind 
gives a clear answer,—if you re. 
move persecution you remove dis. 
cord. If you do not compel a 
person to enter your church, he 
will shake hands with you at the 
door of it: and many years will 
not pass away before you will 
meet at the same altar. —But, is 
the difference betweenthe churches 
really as great as it is generally 
thought? — The divine precept, 
that we should love our neighbour 
as ourselves, is equally recognized 
by Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics. They are equally willing 
to have their conduct, on every 
occasion ot life, tried by that gol- 
denrule. What further can gove 
ernment require, in the moral 


code of its subjects ?—In respect 
to their religious code,—All Chris. 
tians agree, Ist. that, there is one 
God; 2dly, that, he is a Being 
of infinite perfection; 3dly, that, 
he directs all things by his provi- 
dence; 4thly, that, it is our duty 
to love God, with all our hearts ; 
5thly, that, it is our duty to re- 
pent of our sins; Othly, that, 
God pardons the truly penitent ; 
7thly, that, there is a tuture state 
of rewards and punishments, where 
all mankind shall be judged ac. 
cording to their works; Sthly, 
that, God sent his Son into the 
world, to be its Saviour, the au- 
author of eternal salvation to all 
that obey him; 9thly, that, he is 
the true Messiah; 10thly, that, 
he worked miracles, suffered, 
died and rose again, as is related 
in the four gospels; and Ilthly, 
that, he will, hereafter, make a 
second appearance on the earth, 
raise ail mankind from the dead, 


judge the world in righteousness, 


bestow eternal life on the virtuous, 
and punish the workers of iniqui. 
ty.—In the belief of these articles, 
all Christians, Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Arminians 
and Socinians are agreed. In ad. 
dition to these articles, each divi- 
sion and subdivision of Christians 
has its own tenets. Now, let each 
settle among its own members, 
what are the articles of belief, 
peculiar tu them, which, in their 
cool, deliberate Judgment, they 
consider as absolutely necessary 
that a person should believe, to 
be a member of the church of 
Christ; let these articles be di- 
vested of all foreign matter, and 
expressed in perspicuous, exact 
and unequtvocal terms ; and above 
all, let each distinction of Chris. 
tians earnestly wish to find an 
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agreement between themselves and 
their tellow Christians :—the re- 
sult of a discussion, conducted 
on this plan, would, most assured- 
ly, be, to convince all Christians, 
that the essential articles of religi- 
ous credence. in which there is a 
real difference amongst Christians, 
are not very numerous ; and that, 
if the reeumion of Christians be no 
more than a golden dream, the 
possible approximation to it 1s 
nearer than ts generally supposed. 
—And, after all, is the re-union of 
the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches, absolutely impos- 
sible ?—Bossuet, the glory of the 
Roman Catholic church, and her 
ablest champion, thought it was 
not.—Towards the end of the 17th 
century, the Emperor Leopold, 
and several princes in Germany, 
conceived a project of reuniting 
the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
churches. In consequence of it, 
a correspondence took place be. 
tween Bossuet, on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, and Molanus 
and Leibniz, on the part of the 
Lutherans. Molanus was direc. 
tor of the Protestant churches and 
consistories of Hanover; Leibniz 
was a member of the Aulic Coun. 
cil. In the exact sciences be was 
infersor to Newron alone ; 1n me- 
taphysics he had no superior; in 
general learning he had scarcely a 
rival; mm the theological disputes 
of the times he was singularly 
conversant. ‘The correspondence 
between these great men on the 
subject of the re-union, may be 
seen in the Zuvres Posthumes de 
Bossuct, Vol. J.; Nouvelle Eai- 
tion des Ceuvres de Bossust, Vol. 
XI; Leibnizis Opera, studio Lud, 
Dutens, Vol. I. & V.; and the 
Pensées de Leibmz, 2 Vol. 8vo. 
Every word of the correspondence 





deserves the perusal, both of the 
scholar and the divine. A short 
view of it is given, inthe Account 
of the Life and Writings of Bossuet, 
recently published by the writer 
of these pages. It continucd dure 
ing ten years :—I shall transcribe 
from it the two forlowing passages, 
from the letters written by Bos- 
suet to Leibniz. ** The Council 
of Trent,” he says, in one of them, 
* is our stay; but, we shall not 
use it, to prejudice our cause. 
We shall deal more fairly with our 
opponents. We shall make the 
council serve for a statement and 
explanation of our doctrines. ‘Thus 
we shall come to an explanation 
on those points, in which either of 
us imputes to the other what he 
does not believe, and on which 
we dispute, only because we mis- 
conceive each other. ‘This may 
lead us far: for Molanus has ac- 
tually conciliated the points, so 
essenual, of justification and the 
eucharist. Nothing is wanting to 
him, on that side, but that he 
should be avowed. Why should 
we not hope to conclude in the 
same manner, disputes less diffe 
cult and of less importance?” The 
letter, from which the passage is 
extracted, was written in an early 
Stage of the controversy: what 
might not be hoped from such 2 
spirit of good sense and concilia- 
tion!—The letter, from which 
the following passage is extracted, 
was written in the tenth year of 
the correspondence: and I feel, 
that every reader of these pages 
will lament with me, that it is the 
last letter in the correspondence. 
‘““ Among the divines of the Con- 
fession of Augsburgh,” says Bose 
suet, ‘* [ always placed M. Mo- 
lanus, in the first rank, as a map 
Whose learning, candour and mo- 
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deration, made him one of the per- 
the most capable I have 
ever known, of advancing the 
NOBLE PROJECT OF RE-*UNION, 
In a Jetter which I wrote to him, 
years ago, by the Count 

[ assured him that, if he 


‘ NS. 


some 
Balatis, 


could obtain the general assent of 


his party to what he calls his 
Cogitationes Privata, I promised 
myself, that, by joining to them 
the remarks, which I sent to him, 
on the Confession of Augsburgh, 
and the other symbolic works of 
the Protestants, the work of the 
reeunion would be pertected, in 
all its most difficult and most es. 
sential parts ; so that well-disposed 
persons might, in a short time, 
bring it to a conclusion.” 
XV.—Such, then, being the 
charges brought against the Ro. 
man Catholics by their adversa- 
and such being the defence 


TICS, 
made by the Roman Catholics to 
them, will not every candid Pro. 


testant admit, that the unfavour- 
able opinion, which some stil 
entertain of the civil and religious 
principles of Roman Catholics, 
is owing, In a@ great measure, 
to prejudice ?—But we have the 
sausfaction to find, that the pre. 
judice against us decreases rapid. 
ly. With the mildness and good- 
sense which distinguishes his re- 
spectable character, the Earl of 


Liverpool thus CXpresse d bimself, 
in his speech in the debate of the 
House of Lords, on the petition 
presented by the Irish Catholics, 
in 1810:—“ I have heard allu- 
sions made this night, to doctrines 
which I do hope no man now be. 
lieves the Catholics to entertain: 
nor is there any ground for an 
opinion that the question is op- 
posed under any such pretence. 
‘Lhe explanations which have been 
given on this head, so far as | 
know, are completely satisfactory, 
and the question as it now stands, 
is much more narrowed than it 
was on a former discussion.’’— 
[Sce his lordship’s Speech, printed 
und published by Keating and 
Booker.| How very little beyond 
this dec laration, and a — 

enactment in consequence of 

do the Reman Catholics solicit ! 


CHARLES BUTLER. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 5, 1815. 


P. S. Since this Ictter was 
written, I hear, with infinite plea. 
sure, that, by a legislative decree 
of the Cortes, the Spanisn IN. 
QUISITION IS UTTEKLY ABOL- 
1SHED.—So perish every mode of 
religious persecution, by whom or 
against whomsvever raised ! 


[The Oaths and Declarations subjoined 


- to this Address in our next. } 
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Historical Account of the Ware 
rington Academy. 


[Continued from p. 91. ] 


It now becomes the pleasing 


task of the writer of this memoir, 


to record such particulars as he 
CON. 


has been enabled to collect, 


cerning an excellent person, to 
whom the Warrington Academ 
owed, if not its chief celebrity, its 
principal claims upon the public 
favour as a seminary of sound and 
useful learning, during a period of 
three-and-twenty years. 


The Rey. John Aikin, D. D. 
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was born in London, on the 
twenty-eighth of December, 1715. 
Ilis father, a native of Kirkcud- 
bright in Scotland, had long been 
settled in London as a linen.dra- 
per, and married the daughter of 
a London citizen. ‘The son was 
originally designed for trade, and 
was, for some time in the shop; 
and afterwards in the house of a 
foreion merchant, where he ac. 
quired an early use of, and extra- 
ordinary facility in the French 
language. A rooted passion, how. 
ever, for literature, and a delicate 
state of health, caused him to be 
sent to a school at St. Alban’s, 
kept by an ingenious man who 
had once been upon the stage, and 
was fond of exercising his boys 
in theatrical declamation: which 
circumstance, probably, gave the 
subject of this memoir an early 
taste for poetry, and also that force 
and clearness of enunciation, by 
which he was eminently distin. 
guished, ‘Though it is difficult to 
trace his juvenile years with exact- 
ness, the present writer is ver 

sure that he distinctly recollects, 
on his shewing some of his pupils, 
as a Curiosity, some specimens of 
the old court-hand, his saying, 
that he was at one time designed 
for a lawyer, and, on that occa. 
sion, learntthat hand. Nor is it 
improbable that this design con- 
tinued for some time, as he pose 
sessed a deep and extensive know- 
ledge of the constitution and laws 
of England, and had actually 
made some considerable progress 
in an elementary work, construct. 
ed much upon the plan of Black. 
stone (both being founded upon 
the method of Justinian’s Insti. 
tutes), when that able lawyer, on 
being raised to the Vinerian pro. 
fessorship at Oxtord, published, 
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in 1750, his Analysis as a text, 
book for the excellent Course of 
lectures, which he afterward 
gave to the world in his Com. 
mentaries. But his turn grov. 
ing, probably, more and more 
decided for sacred literature, he 
became, in 1732, a pupil of Dr 
Doddiidge, and, alter spending 
with him some years, (the re 
maining records of the seminary 
at Northampton, do not enable 
us to say how many,) he was 
induleed, by his father, with per. 
mission still further to pursue his 
studies, in the University of Aber 
deen*. Here he enjoyed the be 
nefit of the prelections of Dr 
Thomas Blackwell, whose emi 
nence in Greek literature appeais 
to more advantage in his ‘* Inquity 
into the Life and Writings of Eo. 
mer,” than his proficiency in 4 
chaste and simple style of writing; 
but who, as a professor, very 
greatly contributed to proiaole 
the study of the Greek language 
at Aberdeen. Here, also, he at- 
tended the lectures in philosophy 
of the other professors, partici 
larly of Dr. George Turnbull, 
whose ethical works he valued 
highly, notwithstanding the un- 
couth language in which they are 
written. He was here also ac- 
quainted with Dr. Thomas Reid, 


ad 


* When he was entered at Aberdect 
cannot be made out, as his name is not 
in the matriculation-books of either © 
lege. It is probable that he was neve! 
regularly entered, his standing, Doth 
as to age and literature, rendering it ™ 
expedient for him to go through 
regular course ; and that he only 
tended as a private student, such lecturet 
as he thought proper. The situation 
the writer of this article is exactly #™, 
lar with regard to the University ® 
Glasgow, in which he resided duting 
session 1781—2, after having comp 
his regular course at Warrington. 
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and with Mrs. Cockburne, the de- 
fender of Locke and Clarke, whose 
busband was at that time muinis- 
ter of the English chapel at Aber- 
deen. Of Duncan and David 
Fordyce, the authors of the ‘Trea. 
tises of Logic and Moral Philoso- 
phy, inthe Preceptor, the present 
writer has heard him speak, as 
among the number of his associ. 
ates. Professor Ogilvie, of King’s 
College, reports, that he was 
thought very highly of by the 
professors at that time; and 
that he was in habits of particu- 
lar intimacy with the late profes- 
sor ‘Thomas Gordon, between 
whom and his quondam fellow. 
student a correspondence was kept 
up through liile; and on whose 
motion, without any previous soli- 
citation, or even knowledge on his 
part, the degree of D. D. was con- 
lerred on him in the year 1774°. 

On his return from Aberdeen, he 
became an assistant to his former 
rend and tutor Dr. Doddridge, 
agreeably to the usual plan of 
that excellent person in the man. 
agement of his academy, toengage, 
in succession, for several years, 
such students as had particularly 
distinguished themselves by dili- 
gence, proficiency and propriety 
of conduct, during the period of 
their academical course. Besides 
Mr. Aiking Mr. Job Orton, Pro- 





* In the Album of “ S, Theologiz 
Doctores,” of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
is the following entry:-- © 1774. Maii 
12, Mr. Joannes Aiken, in Academia de 
Warrington.” It was characteristic of 
the Dr. that when he received his diplo- 
ma, totally unapprized that any such 
thing was in agitation, he was much 
Giscom posed, and could scarcely be per- 
suaded to take the title. No man, indeed, 


— more averse to parade of any 
ind, 


fessor James Robertson, of Edin. 
burgh, and Mr. Samuel Clark, 
of Birmingham, obtained this dis- 
tinguishing mark of their tutor’s 
approbation; and Mr, Orton ob- 
serves,* that * they thought them- 
selves happy in his friendship, and 
in the opportunities they had, by 
his conversation, instructions and 
example, to improve themselves, 
while they were assisting in the 
education of others.”’ It is pro. 
bable that he left Northampton, 
in 1739, and that Mr. Orton suc. 
ceeded him, During this engage- 
ment he preached occasionally in 
various places, and is said to have 
been highly acceptable both for 
matter and manner. He was ace 
tually chosen by the congregation 
at Leicester, which was afterwards 
served for so many years, with 
such ability, by the Rev. Hugh 
Worthington, when a fall from 
his horse gave him an injury in 
the breast, which caused him to 
spit blood, and, in his opinion, 
disqualified him for the regular 
labours of the pulpit. He there- 
fore gave up the design of settling 
with a congregation, and engaged 
in aschool, for a short time,*as 
partner with a Mr. Lee, of Farn- 
don, near Harborough, in Leices. 
tershire; but having married the 
daughtert of the Rev. John Jen- 





—_—— — <——- 


* Memoirs of Doddridge, p. 71. 

+ This excellent lady's mother, whose 
memory has been embalmed by one of 
the most beautiful productions of her 
grand-daughter’s muse, was a daughter 
of Sir Francis Wingate, Knt by the 
lady Ann Annesley, daughter of the first 
Earl of Anglesey. From another of the 
Wingates the Belshams are descended ; 
a circumstance to which Mr. W. Bel- 
sham alludes, in his Essay on the cha- 
racter of the first Earl of Anglesey. 
Hist, and Lit. Essays. 
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nings (the able tutor and prede- 
cessor of Doddridge,) he removed 
to Kibworth, where he raised a 
flourishing school by assiduities, 
which were almost too much for 
his tender health; for, after his 
accident aboveementioned, much 
speaking was always a toil to him, 
and he soon came to suffer under 
asthmatic attacks, which he al- 
ways believed to have a consump- 
tive tendency, It has been la- 
mented by Mr. Wakefield, in his 
otherwise very just account of 
Dr. Arkin, that he was occa. 
sionally severe in his correction 
of his scholars. But those who 
know any thing of the variety 
of tempers wnd dispositions which 
occur in a numerous school, will 
not ailow the reports of individual 
dullness and obstinacy, to stand 
against the warm attachment and 
even veneration of the general 
body, That Dr. Aikin’s temper 
was capable of being moved, may 
well be expected by any one who 
considers his activity and ener 
of mind. But that he well knew 
how to support his authority and, 
in cases of delinquency, to come 
mand submission, by dignified 
remonstrance, and sometimes se. 
vere, but always irresistible, re. 
proof, all those who were his pu. 
pils at a subsequent period, must 
be sufficiently sensible: and that 
he was not, therefore, likely, ex. 
cept in extreme cases, to need the 
unpleasant recourse to corporal 
punishment, may well be pre- 
sumed. If to this we add the 
Opposing testimony which the 
writer possesses, we may be satis. 
fied that the discipline of his 
school was far from rigorous, 
compared with the manners of the 
time. That he encouraged his 
scholars, according to their capa. 


city, as he afterwards did his pu. 
pils of a higher class, to free fa- 
miliar conversation, and even de. 
bate, we have a pleasing speci. 
men in the interesting Memuirs of 
Mr. Cappe, prefixed to his posthu. 
mous works, by his excellent 
widow.* 

With regard to the general body 
of pupils at a country school, situs 
ated in the midst of a manufac. 
turing district, it may be presumed 
that they were chiefly designed 
for business; mor is it easy at 
this distance of time, to recollect 
many who were afterwards known 
in the literary world. To Mi. 
Cuppe, however, may be added a 
living and venerable character, Dr. 
Cogan, of Clapton; and your obitu- 
ary of last month (p. 52.) adds anos 
ther to the list, in Mr. Hirons of 
St. Albans. One of his particular 
friends, during his residence at 
Kibworth, was Dr. (then Mr) 
Pulteney, of Leicester, who after 
wards distinguished himself as an 


8Y eminent naturalist and physician. 


After many years thus labori- 
ously spent, he removed to War- 
rington in the month of August, 
1758, chiefly induced by the ex 
pectation of living more to him 
self, (for he determined to have no 
boarders, though oten much solie 
Cited), and of enjoying some 8 
ciety suited to his highly cult- 
vated taste. On his arrival, 
establishment of the academy WS 
considered as complete, as far a 
least, as the funds of the institu 
tion would admit. The new tutor 
entered immediately upon — 
classical department; > 
which, he had two classes 1” the 
French language, gave lectures ® 


——— 


* See Devotional Sermons, Pre 
p. 14. 


































































grammar, oratory and criticism, 
and also took those on logic and 
history from Mr. Holt. 

His mode of lecturing on the 
Greek and Roman classics was 
highly interesting, and had a great 
effect in promoting among his pu- 
pils a taste for the critical study 
of those venerable remains of ane 
tiquity. A perfect master of the 
Janguages in which they were 
written, and familiarly acquainted 
with their contents, he contrived 
to put his young friends in pos- 
session of the necessary previous 
requisites to the thorough under. 
standing of the several works 
which he thus introduced to their 
attention. One or two lectures 
were usually devoted to some 
general account of the author, 
the period in which he lived, the 
occasion of his writing, and the 
manner in which he treated his 
subject; which were naturally 
followed with remarks on the 
species of composition, whether 
historical, oratorical or philoso- 
phical, if prose, or, if poetry, 
epic, dramatic, lyric, satirical, 
&c. These preliminaries dispatch- 
ed, he made the students read suc. 
cessively, paragraph by paragraph, 
under his correction, the author 
under consideration, and pointed 
out the beauties, cleared up the 
difficulties, and illustrated the 
scope and tendency of the argu. 
ment, with uncommon clearness 
and precision, His choice of 
books, also, was generally very 
judicious ; avoiding those authors 
that are usually read at schools, 
he rather chose to lead them to an 
acquaintance with such as might 
hot otherwise be likely to fall in 
their Way; and of these he prefer. 
ted those which bore some relae 


tion to the leading objects of their 
VOL, VIII. 7 
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other studies. In history, for ine 
stance, he chose such portions of 
Herodotus, as might illustrate 
those parts of the Old Testament 
which were connected with Assy- 
ria and Egypt; the fine funeral 
orations of Thucydides, Plato and 
Lysias ; the contest between De- 
mosthenes and AEschines; the 
philosophical and ethical treatises 
of Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, 
Marcus Antoninus and Max. Ty- 
rius; with Aristotle’s Poetic and 
Rhetoric, and Longinus. In po- 
etry, the Odyssey in preference to 
the Iliad, some parts of Hesiod, 
and the three Greek tragedians, 
of whom be was very fond. In 
Latin, Lucretius, Lucan, Statius, 
Persius and Juvenal among the 
poets, the philosophical and moral 
treatises of Cicero and Seneca, 
Tacitus, the two Plinys and Quin. 
tilian, in prose. When there were 
several young men designed for 
the law, be, more than once, read 
with them Justinian’s Institutes. 
In reading the ancient poets, his 
extensive acquaintance with mo- 
dern poetry enabled him to enli- 
ven his lectures with parallel pas- 
sages, and his fine taste to dwell 
with peculiar delight, and impress 
upon the minds of his pupils, 
those passages of either ancient 
or modern poets, which appeared 
most striking for noble sentiments 
or just reflections. In reading the 
philosophical treatises of the an- 
cients, he enlarged so much as to 
render his lectures almost a second 
course, in a varicd form, of natu- 
ral religion and ethics. And he 
all along, made it a principal ob- 
ject, incidentally to illustrate 
scripture. passages, by the heathen 
writers, and to point out the supe. 
riority of Christian to heathen 
philosophy, 
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On Dr. Taylor’s death, he was 
unanimously chosen his successor 
in the theological chair. His dif- 
fidence, however, rendered him 
very reluctant to undertake it, and 
he took great pains to persuade 
his friend, Mr. Clark, of Birming- 
ham, to accept the place. A 
happier choice, however, could 
not have been made, than that 
which was made. Without any 
disparagement to his venerable 
predecessor, to whom he was not, 
perbaps, much inferior in Hebrew 
literature, and decidedly his supe. 
rior in the other languages of an. 
tiquity, he possessed also this ad- 
vantage, that with a very large 
and extensive acquaintance with 
theological works, on each side of 
every question, he had no system 
of his own construction to main- 
tain, and, having never com- 
mitted himself as a controversial 
writer, he could, with more com- 
plete impartiality, examine all 
sides, and place the evidence for 
each before his pupils. By those 
who are acquainted with the power 
of habit and association, this re. 
mark will not be considered as 
conveying the slightest imputation 
on the memory of Dr. Taylor ; 
who, the writer is persuaded, was 
equally clear of all conscieus pre. 
possession, but who, if be could 
at once have laid aside all bias to. 
wards the train of thought which 
he had been pursuing through the 
laborious investigations of a long 
life, must have been something 
more or less than man. 

Concerning the mode in which, 
from the beginning, Dr. Aikin con. 
ducted his theological lectures, 
the writer is happy in being per. 
mitted to avail himself of the in- 
formation of one of his earliest 
pupils, who is still a living credit 





to his Alma Mater, and whose 
writings on the Language of Scrip. 
ture, and on the Internal and Pre. 
sumptive Evidences of Christi- 
anity, evince the excellence of his 
tutor’s instructions. 

‘‘ Dr. Aikin used some printed 
text-book for most of his lectures; 
for others he had written analyses 
or hints of his own. Upon all of 
these he enlarged much in bis diss 
course, with great fluency, pro- 
priecty and impression. His modes 
of illustration were uncommonly 
distinct and various, and pointedly 
adapted to the different talents of 
his pupils... He was always inter- 
esting, and frequently animated. 
He stated the arguments on both 
sides of any disputed point, with 
great clearness and precision. After 
this, his custom was to stop, and 
say, * Gentlemen, have I ex- 
plained the subject to your satis- 
faction ?? or some equivalent exe 
pression. Any one, who did not 
fully comprehend him, was asked 
to state his difficulty. He then, 
in order to illustrate further, pro- 
ceeded upon a quite different mode 
of explanation, which he would 
vary again, if requested by any 
present. In any disputed point in 
metaphysics, morals or theology, 
he avoided any dictatorial decla- 
ration of his own opinion, and 
freely encouraged his pupils to 
form their own, When any stU« 
dent embraced a sentiment differ 
ent from what he imagined to be 
his tutor’s, he, without any scru- 
ple, mentioned it, together with 
his reasons for it. A difference of 
opinion in the pupil produced no 
diminution of regard in the tutofy 
or of attention to his instruction. 
So attractive, indeed, was his man- 
ner of teaching, that 1 have seen 
gentlemen, who, some years aftet 
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they had left the academy, when method, but more frequently pur 
they were occasionally passing sued a scheme of his own, not, 
through Warrington, and staying however, materially differing from 
there ‘only a few hours, joined the that of David Fordyce, in the 
students in attending his lecture. Preceptor, Whichever plan he 
And I particularly remember a pursued, he amplified upon his 
young gentleman of fortune, who written notes, by copious extem- 
was re peatedl y and strongly reprie porary enlargements, enlivened by 
manded by the Dr. for his miscon- quotations of the most spirited pas- 
duct, while he expressed to me sages of the ancient poets and mo. 
the vexation he felt at these re- ralists; nor was he sparing of il- 
proofs, and the deep impression lustrations from the scriptures, 
which the Dr’s mode of delivering thereby rendering his ethical in. 
them made upon him, continued, structions not a mere course of 
notwithstanding, to attend even lectures on natural religion, and 
the moral lectures, which, he said, social and personal virtue, but in- 
were highly interesting to him.”? —_terweaving (as Paley has since 
In the present writer’s time, the done) the scheme of Jewish and 
course pursued by the divinity- Christian ethics, with able vindica. 
students was nearly as follows. tions of the superior wisdom, pro- 
Irom the first to the third year, priety and authority of both their 
besides pursuing their classical rules and sanctions. In the divi- 
and mathematical studies, and at. sion of ethics, usually denomina- 
tending the lectures on the belles ted jurisprudence, he availed him- 
lettres, history and natural philo- self of his legal knowledge, to dis. 
sophy, under the other tutors, cuss a great variety of questions 
they were immediately entered by relating to the interests, duties, 
Dr. Aikin, on the study of the and rights of men, both civil and 
Hebrew language, and conducted religious, with the principles 
through a course of logic; the which ought to regulate both civil 
second year they proceeded to and commercial intercourse; and 
pneumatology and ethics; in the he thus introduced to the know- 
former of which he took Dod- ledge of his pupils, the principal 
dridge for his text-book, but by topics of the science now called 
no means closely confined himself political philosophy and eco. 
to that writer’s method, and not at nomy. 
all to his particular views onthe —_A course of this kind would na 
various subjects treated of in that turally prepare the youthful mind 
multifarious work, the plan of for entering with an attention 
which had been originally laid by suited to its ‘importance on the in. 
Mr. John Jennings, Duddridge’s vestigation of the evidences of re- 
tutor, and Dr. Aikin’s father-ine yealed religions This composed 
law; but, having been continu. the chief business of the third year. 
ally receiving fresh additions, it In this part of the course, Dod. 
had lost that unity of scheme, and dridge was taken as a text-book ; 
concatenation of subjects, which and there can scarcely be a better. 
alone could render the mathema- He objected, indeed, to the pres 
tical form excusable. In ethics, suppositiva of evidence, externa! 
he sometimes followed Doddridge’s and internal, which may be ex- 
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pected to attend a divine revela- 
tion, (Props. xcv, & xevii), as a 
sort of begging of the question, 
and to the idea of uncontrouled 
miracles in Def. Ixix, in epposi- 
tion to which, he insisted largely 
on the importance of Mr, Far- 
mer’s notion of miracles; and he 
introduced a variety of additional 
remarks on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, particularly those sugges- 
ted by the objections of Hume and 
Gibbon. 

‘The fourth year was devoted to 
the long miscellaneous series of 
subjects, contained in the remain- 
der of Doddridge’s course 3; con- 
sisting of a review of the various 
schemes which have been formed 
of the doctrines of revelation, re- 
specting God, the Son and the 
Spirit, the fall, and the recovery 
of man by the mediation of Jests, 
the positive institutions, the Chris- 
tian sabbath, the doctrine of 
angels and the future state. It 
must be confessed that there is a 
great apparent fairness in a review 
of this surt ; and it will be admit- 
ted by all who have attended his 
lectures, that Dr. Aikin reported 
the various schemes of the numer- 
ous authors referred to by Dod. 
dridge, or of those who, having 
published their works since Dod. 
dridge’s death, were introduced 
by the Dr. himself, with all pos- 
sible justice and impartiality. It 
may, however, be doubted whe. 
ther this plan of bringing the doc- 
trines of fallible men successively 
in review, beforea set of youthful 
hearers, might not be likely either 
to lead them to fix upon some 
** master”’ in theology ; or to make 
them conceited scialiets, imagine 
ing themselves at once fully quali- 
fied to judge and decide on ques. 
tions which have exercised the 
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wits of the wisest and best of men: 
or else to induce the opposite ex- 
treme of scepticism, on subjects, 
with regard to which they find 
such men coming to such differ. 
ent and even opposite conclusions 
These several effects the writer 
thinks he has observed in different 
young persons, according to the 
notions which they had respec. 
tively formed of the extent of their 
own powers. Is it not likely, that 
a steady and settled, as well a: 
free and unbiassed, system of opine 
ions, touching the doctrines of re. 
velation, will be formed, with 
greater advantage, by a careful, 
critical examination of the origi. 
nal scriptures? and when_ these 
have once beenclosely investigated, 
the mind will be prepared to judge, 
with greater ability as well as 
fairness, concerning the result of 
other men’s researches. 

The fifth year was employed in 
the study of Jewish antiquities, 
ecclesiastical history, the pastoral 
care, &c.; and the students were 
at liberty to refresh their memo- 
ries with attending any part of the 
course of the fdur former years. 
Their time, besides, was much 
taken up with engagements to 
preach, among the numerous con- 
gregations which are scattered 
over that part of Lancashire and 
Cheshire; either for the supply 
of vacancies, or for the occasional 
accommodation of resident minis 
ters. In the preparation of set- 
mons for this purpose, they hed 
every assistance and direction, 
both as to method and language, 
of which they chose to avail themes 
selves, without the slightest inter 
ference with sentiments, unless i® 
the way of friendly suggestion ; 
but never of authoritative intef- 
ference, 
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During the whole course, one 
lecture was given weekly, to all 
the divinity-students tugether, on 
the Hebrew scriptures, and one 
on the Greek Testament; in 
which the students construed, suc- 
cessively, their respective portions 
of the sacred text, and the Dr. 
entered into a minute critical doc- 
trinal and practical explanation of 
each passage. In this way some 
considerable portion, but very far 
short of the whole of either Testa- 
ment, was got through in the five 
years’ course. What was done, 
however, itmust be confessed, was 
very thoroughly and well done. 

Every Saturday, the divinity. 
students were expected to bring 
the exercises which had been pre- 
scribed to them, or which they 
had chosen for themselves. These 
fur the students of the first year, 
were generally essays on subjects 
connected with their course, or 
Latin translations, or short origi- 
nal essays in that language ; in 
the second and third years, they 
were schemes or skeletons, more 
or less clothed, of sermons ; in the 
fourth and fifth, sermons at length 
and, sometimes, critical disserta- 
tions. These were read by the 
students, and carefully criticized 
by the tutor; the defects of com- 
position and method pointed out ; 
and, often, references made to 
preachers of reputation, French 
or English, who had treated the 
same text or subject. Sometimes, 
when the subject interested him, 
he would lay out a method of his 
own, and, in a happy strain of 
dignified eloquence, pursue the 
subject, extempore, to a consider. 
able extent. After the exercises 
were examined, he would genee 
rally turn to some of the finest pas. 
sages of the English poets, Milton, 
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Pope, Thomson, Young and Aken. 
side ; and, having first himself 
read a considerable portion, with 
singular propriety of tone and 
emphasis, he heard each of the 
students read in order, and freely, 
but good-humouredly, commented 
on their manner ef reading, pointed 
out their defects, and the proper 
mode of remedying them,-—This 
lecture was often the most satis- 
factory and improving of any in 
the whole week, 

But the advantages which the 
students derived from their tutor, 
were notconfined to the lecture. 
room: he had frequent small par. 
ties to drink tea with him, when 
he was accustomed quite to un. 
bend, and enter with them into 
the most free familiar conversa- 
tion. Then was the time when 
difficulties were most freely com. 
municated, and with the most 
unwearied patience, listened to 
and obviated; his opinion of 
books, or of courses of reading on 
particular subjects, was asked and 
frankly given: sometimes (but 
this was generally when younger 
students were of the party) he took 
the lead in the conversation, and 
himself pointed out books which 
might be read with advantage ; 
and frequently he enlivened the 
social hour with anecdotes of his 
own youthful years; of the diffi- 
culties which had occurred in the 
course of his own studies, and how 
he had surmounted, or suffered 
by them ; of the varieties of cha- 
racter among his fellow students, 
and (by way, sometimes of encou- 
ragement, sometimes of warning) 
the manner in which they had 
turned out in the subsequent pe- 
riods of life. 

This excellent man lived always 
in perfect harmony with his col- 
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leagues, and with the trustees, 
and on all occasions acted asa 
ceneral friend and a bond of union, 
llis influence over the students, 
which was very great, arose not 
merely from the excellence of his 
instructions, but from the kind 
concern which he took in their wel. 
fare, and the affectionate interest 
with which he always tempered 
the authority which appeared in 
his private advices, or, where he 
saw it necessary, his reproofs and 
remonstrances, Being, of course, 
constantly spoken of in the lan. 
guage of warm attachment and 
reverence by the students who 
were his immediate pupils, he be. 
came the object of a veneration 
bordering upon awe among those 
who were not; and though his 
delicate state of health prevented 
his frequent personal intercourse 
with the students at large, and ab. 
solutely precluded his taking part 
in the ordinary routine of academi- 
cal discipline, yet this very cir- 
cumstance gave additional weight 
to his authority when circum. 
stances occurred that called for 
his interference ; which was al. 
ways exercised after a previous 
cool, clear-sighted investigation, 
which put him in possession of 
the whole case; after which his 
decision was made with promp- 
titude and firmness, and the mea- 
sures dictated by it Were declared 
and executed, with a dignity and 
propriety peculiar to himself, and 
always perfectly efficient. 

After Mr. Walker’s departure 
from the academy, in 1773, the 
funds of the institution being not 
thought adequate to the maintain. 
ance of a third tutor, Dr. Enficld 
undertook the mathematical de- 
partment, and Dr. Aikin exoner. 
ated him of the classical part of 
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his former charge. Though this 
unreasonable imposition on tov 
willing and generous minds, mate. 
rially injured the health of both, 
yet for some time Dr. Arkin was 
kept in a tolerably comfortable 
state, by great care and regular 
gentle exercise on horse-back, But 
about the year 1778, his attacks of 
asthma becoming more frequent 
and violent, he obtained for a 
short time the assistance of his 
late pupil,, Mr. Houghton, and 
in 1779, Mr. Wakefield was cho- 
sen a regular third tutor. The 
asthmatic paroxysms, however, 
increasing, he grew gradually less 
able to discharge, without great 
difficulty, the duties of his proper 
province; and on the 14th of 
December, 1780, he closed a life 
of honour and usefulness, in a 
manner becoming his Christian 
profession. His death was felt as 
a severe blow, by all the friends 
of truth and learning; but was an 
irreparable loss to those students 
who were under his immediate 
care. He was attended by the 
whole academical body to his 
grave, on the north side of the 
parish church, (a spot that has 
often since been visited); and on 
the following Sunday, Dr. Enfield 
pronounced an elegant and well. 
drawn, but somewhat diffuse, (yet 
not sufficiently particular) eulogi- 
um, on his late venerable colleague, 
in the form of a funeral sermon 
It was afterwards published ; the 
title.page bears the following 
strikingly characteristic motto, 
from Cicero. 

** Erant in eo plurima liter®, 
nec ex vulgares, sed interiores 
quedam et recondite: summé 
verborum et gravitas et elegantia: 
atque hec omnia vite2 decorabat 
dignitas et integritas, Quanta St 
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veritas in vultu ! quantum pondus 
in verbis! quam nihil non consi- 
deratum exibat ex ore !? 

A monument Was erected to his 
memory in the Dissenters’ chapel 
at Warrington, at the expence of 
the trustees of the academy, 
which bears the following inscrip- 
tion, written by Mr. Wakefield. 

M. S. 

Reverendi Viri Joannis Aikin, D.D. 
In Academié Warringtoniana 
Primo Literarum Humaniorum, 
Deinde Theologie 
Per Annos viginti tres 


Prote ssoris. 
Judicio imprimis limato, candido, subtili, 
Liberaliun: penitiorumque doctrinarum 
disciplina 


Instructissiml. 


Comis, Benevolus, Pius, 

Et Hominis et Christiant munera 
Cumulatissimé explevit. 
Obiit die quarto decimo Decembris 
Anno Salutis 1780. A&tatis 67. 
Academie Curatores 
Honoris ergd 
Ponendum statuerunt. 

After the beautiful passage from 
the most elegant of Roman writers 
which had been previously applied 
to this all-accomplished character, 
perhaps the classical readers of the 
Repository will pronounce it to 
have been a bold attempt, to de- 
lineate so much excellence in other 
words of the same language. They, 
probably, will think that Mr. 
Wakefield has been more success- 
ful, and certainly the generality 
of your readers will be better 
pleased with the following cha- 
racter of his friend and colleague, 
in his native tongue.* 

“Our Divimty Tutor, Dr. 
Aikin, was a gentleman whose 
endowments, as a man and as a 
scholar, according to my sincere 








* Memoirs of Wakefield, rst, Ed. 
P. 203, 
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judgment of him, it Is not easy 
to exaggerate by panegyric. In 
his life be was rigorously virtuous, 
and, when I knew him, under as 
periect a self-government as a pare 
ticipation of human weaknesses 
can well allow. He has acknow- 
ledgedto me his trascible propen- 
sities in early life, and the diff- 
culties which he had encountered 
in this discipline of his temper. 
Religion had brought every waye 
ward idea and irregular passion 
into subjection to the laws of reae 
son, and had erected her trophy 
in the citadel of his mind.—As 
his whole conduct was strictly mo. 
ral, so the influences of religion 
upon his mind were permanent and 
awful. He was benevolent and 
candid in all his judgments on the 
characters of others ; of great hos- 
pitality, as I myself experienced ; 
quick to discern, and ready to 
acknowledge, true merit, wher- 
ever it resided; not tenacious of 
his own opinions, but patiently 
attentive, beyond almost any man 
I ever knew, to the reasonings of 
an opponent; perfectly open to 
conviction ; of an affability, sof- 
tened by a modest opinion of him. 
self, that endeared him to all; 
and a politeness of demeanour sel- 
dom found even in an elevated 
station. 

** His intellectual attainments 
were of a very superior quality in- 
deed. His acquaintance with all 
the evidences of revelation, with 
morals, politics, and metaphysics, 
was most accurate and extensive. 
Every path of polite literature had 
been traversed by him, and tra- 
versed with success. He under- 
stood the Hebrew and French lan- 
guages to perfection ; and had an 
intimacy with the best authors of 
Greece and Rome, superiorto what 
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{ have ever known in any dissent~ 
ing minister from my own expe- 
rience. His taste for composition 
was correct and elegant ; and his 
repetition of beautiful passages, 
though accompanied with a thea- 
trical stateliness and pomp, highly 
animated and expressive of sen- 
sibility. 

** ‘This incomparable person left 
behind him two children, worthy 
of such a father, Mrs, Barbauld 
and Dr. John Aikin, the un- 
doubted heirs of his talents and vir- 
tues. The fine genius and noble 
sentiments of these distinguished 
characters have been ascertained 
by too many monuments of lite- 
rature to require the fechle efforts 
of my pen in their commendation. 
It is sufficient for friendship to have 
woven this perishable wreath, to 
place, as she was passing by, on 
the pillar of their fame.” 

The present writer has only to 
add his sincere regret, that it has 


am 


lo the Rev. H. Horsley 


not occurred to these distinguished 
persons to raise a monument to 
the memory of our Alma Mater, 
How many curious and interest- 
ing facts, connected with the War. 
rington Academy, would their per. 
sonal acquaintance with it, from 
its rise to its dissolution, have 
supplied, which are in danger of 
being lost in oblivion! By how 
many beautiful effusions of the 
muse, might various incidents and 
scenes have been enlivened, which 
no one else is authorised to intro- 


duce! Above all, how might the 
excellent character, which has 


here been so impertectly sketched, 
have appeared if its features had 
been traced by the pencil of filial 
duty, and ** Our Poetess’”’ had 
resumed the pen which wrote the 
verses on the death of Mrs. Jennings, 
to pour 


A Daughter’s sorrows o’er her Father's 


urn. 
V. F. 


~ — ————— 
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Mr. Belsham on the Controversy 
between Dr. Priestley and Bp. 
Horsley; in Reply to the stric. 
tures of the Rev. H. Horsley, 
on the Calm Inquiry.--Letter 1. 


Essex House, March 3. 1813. 
SIR, 

My theological publications 
have occasionally attracted the no. 
tice and called forth the animad- 
versions of some respectable and 
learned divines of the established 
church. To these I have not 
usually judged it necessary to re- 
ply: not only from my general 
aversion to controversy, but from 
a conviction of the inuulity of dis. 
cussion with gentlemen who are 





tied down to a particular system 
of belief. For my object being t 
discover truth wherever it is to be 
found, and theirs to defend a the- 
sis already established ; it is not 
probable that we shall agree in the 
same conclusions. Not to mene 
tion that the tone of superciliou 
dogmatism which is assumed by 
some of these writers, indicates 4 
disposition rather to run down @ 
opponent than to examine his af 
guments. A case however 
lately occurred which appears 
authorize a departure from the ge 
neral rule, 

Indignant, I confess, that the 
well-learned wreath of victofy 
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should be torn from the brow of 


my late revered aud learned friend, 
Dr. Priestley, and awarded to his 
defeated and baffled antagonist, 
and that, not only in such coarse 
party publications as Evangelical 
Magazines, Eclectic Reviews, aud 
Biitish Critics, but even in the 
most respectable and candid of the 
literary journals, where a more 
just and discriminating judgment 
might reasonably have been ex. 
pected, L annexed to the first part 
of the ** Calm Inquiry into the 
Scripture Doctrine concerning the 
Person of Christ,” an Appendix, 
containing an impartial and de- 
tailed Review of the principal to- 
pics in controversy between Bishop 
Horsley and Dr. Priestley : from 
the perusal of which the iatelligent 
reader would be enabled to form 
a judgment on which side the vic- 
tory lies: and I will presume to 
add, that upon this subject, in 
the minds of the candid and well. 
informed, there can be but one 
opinion. 

This plain and distinct repre 
sentation of the case has given great 
offence to many, who were disposed 
to believe, upon the authority of 
the Quarterly Review, and other 
publications of still higher repute, 
that * Dr, Priestley was a giant 
in controversy, till he was vane 
quished by a giant greater than 
himself.”” Amongst others, it has 
excited the attention, and moved 
the indignation of the Reverend 
Heneage Horsley, son of the late 
prelate, a prebendary of St. Asaph, 
and now resident at Dundee. This 
zealous ecclesiastic, who amply 
establishes the legitimacy of his 
extraction by inheriting a double 
portion of his father’s spirit, from 
his secluded habitation in the bleak 
mountains ofthe North, has given 
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vent to his ire against the author 
of the Calm Inquiry, in a style as 
biustering as if he had been ine 
spired by old Boreas himself: and 
ina laboured Appendix to a late 
republication of his father’s Tracts, 
he has endeavoured to support the 
tottering fabric of the learned pree 
late’s theological fame : with what 
success will appear in the sequel. 
This new edition is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Prince Regent, 
who, it appears, acceded (0 the 
reverend editor’s petition, with his 
usual benignity ; thereby afford. 
ing as the author gratefully and 
dutifully ‘* acknowledges, to the 
church of England, at a crisis 
when those who hate her wrong. 


fully, are many in number and 


mighty, the hgh consolation, that 
she finds in him what she ever 
found in his illustrious tather, not 
merely a nominal, but a real de- 
fender of her faith.” 

Ah, luckless Unitarians! They 
have no access to the royal ear ; 
they bask in no princely smiles ; 
they find no advocates or patrons 
in courts or parliaments; they 
have no glorious prospects of croe 
siers, nitres, palaces and thrones, 
to glitter before their eyes, and to 
stimulate their pious zeal.—Be it 
so. But, if truth be their’s, they 
are content. They prefer truth in 
rags, to error inan episcopal robe. 

Having therefore no hope of 
meeting my opponent on this van. 
tage ground, I solicit the use of 
a few pages im your valuable Re. 
pository, for the purpose of expo- 
sing the futility of the reverend 
writer's remarks. So futile indeed 
are they, that [ should have re. 
garded them as utterly unworthy 
of notice, had I not thought on 
the one hand, that some attention 
was due to ason advocating the 
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cause of a father, and had I not 
been apprehensive on the other, 
that bold uncon- 
tradicted misrepr sentations, might 
with the ignorant and unwary 
tor established truths. 


assertions and 


paiss 

‘The reverend editor’s preface, 
which begins with a despicable in. 
sult upon the memory and the 
<uflerings ot the venerable Priest. 
ley,—which assumes, in contradic. 
tion to notorious fact, that the 
Unitarians were intimidated, for- 
sooth, while bishop Lorsley lived, 
from prosecuting with vigour their 
sacred cause—which grossly mis- 
represents and tladuces the means 
which they employ for accele. 
rating the diffusion of primitive 


Christianity, and particularly of 


the glorious and long-lost doctrine 
of the unity of God—and which 
concludes with the heavy, but un- 
proved, and unproveable charge 
against the author of the Calm 
Inquiry, of being a ‘* falsifier of 
history and a detamer of the cha- 
racter of the dead,”’—this notable 
preface I dismiss as undeserving 
of further notice, and totally ir. 
relevant to the question in discus. 
sion, which is simply this, whe- 
ter the author of the Calm In. 
quiry has given a correct view of 
the controversy between bishop 
Horsley and Dr, Priestley, and 
whether his conclusions are fairly 
drawn. 

That the reviewer of this cele. 
brated controversy may be duly 
sensible of the awful distance which 
subsists between himself and the 
elevated personage upon whose 
writings he has presumed to anim. 
advert, it is gravely remarked, 
page 587. ** Whether Mr. B. was 
restrained by any prudential mo- 
tives trom making these observa. 
tions on the reasoning of Bishop 
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Horsley, during that prelate’s life, 
is probably known to Mr. B. him, 
self,’—Yes, Sir, it is known te 
Mr. 13. and he can assure the re 
verend Prebendary that he was 
deterred by no such considerations 
as those to which this gentleman 
may ellude, from reviewing the 
controversy during the bishop’s life. 
Nor does he know that he should 
ever have published his thoughts 
upon the subject, had it not been 
for the unblushing confidence of 
bishop Horsley’s partizans, 
Claiming for their chief that palm 
of victory, which he did not, and 
which I will take upon myself to 
say that he well knew that he could 
not claim for himself. Otherwise, 
why did he not reply to his learned 
antagonist’s last and triumphant 
challenge. I wrote to vindicate 
the fair fame of my revered friend 
who, as well as his vaunting ante. 
gonist, was gone §* to those unseen 
abodes where the din of contro. 
versy, and the din of war, ar 
equally unheard,’’ I wrote, not 
as 1am unjustly traduced, to de- 
fame but to vindicate the charac 
ter of the dead. I wrote, that 
they who may hereafter persist in 
robbing Dr. Priestley of the ho 
nour which is his due, may si) 
with their eyes open, and without 
any excuse, and may speedily be 
exposed to the ignominy which 
they deserve, 

The reverend gentleman adds, 
‘| will venture to assure Mr. 5. 
that the bishop, were he now alive, 
and possessed of all his youthful 
ardour, would not deign to take 
the smallest notice of his observ 
tions.”’—Indeed, Sir, I should no} 
have expected it; for a prelate © 
descend from the ** throne of pre 
ferment,’”’ into the arena of coh 
troversy, to enter the lists with 
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a simple presbyter of the non-cone 
formist Communion, Is Contrary to 
all ecclesiastical precedent and 
etiquette. If Dr. Priestley’s chal. 
lenge which was enforced by every 
consideration of honour and duty 
was declined, it was little to be 
expected that the far humbler pre- 
tensions of the reviewer of the 
controversy should attract episcoe 
pal re oard, Besides, why may 
we not believe that bishop Horsley 
possessed some portion of the diss 
cretion of the far-famed soldier of 
Lucullus, who after be bad re. 
plenished his purse refused to scale 
a fortress. ‘* [bit eo, quo vis, qui 
zonam perdidit, inguit.” No, 
no: itis notin the class of men 
whose pockets are filled, and 
whose ambition has been crowned 
with success, that you are to look 
for volunteers in the perilous field 
of theological discussion. “ Let 
him storm casties who has ne’er 
a groat.’’ 

The reverend gentleman who 
appears to have set himself the 
task of filling up fifty octavo pages 
without having mach to say upon 
the question at issue, often in. 
dulges himself im discursive ram. 
blings, and touches upon topics 
which have none, or at best a very 
remote affinity with the subject in 
hand: especialiy if he imagines 
that it will afford him an opp: Te 
tunity of aiming a thrust, right or 
wrong, athisadversary. Amongst 
other equally appropriate obsere 
vations he relates p. 569, that he 
has been told that Mr. B. pub. 
lished some 


years ago a compen. 
dium of Logic, upon which, 


though he has never seen it, he is 
pleascd, upon hear-say evidence, 
to pass a sentence of condemna- 
tion, Mr. b. pleads guilty to the 
Charge. He ack: 1owledges that 
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some years ago, he did prefix a 
compendium of Logic to a volume 
which he published upon the Phi- 
iosophy of the lHiuman Mind. The 
system which he adopted was that 
of Locke and Hartley; names 
which are the ornament and pride 
of Oxford and Cambridge, but 
which are not held in equal esti- 
mation beyond the Tweed. For 
they professed not to. discover 
truth by instinct, but by laborious 
ratiocination. ‘The reverend gene 
tleman tells us that his right re- 
verend father “ was a greater mas- 
ter than most men both of the 
Aristotelian and Baconian logic.” 
In what school he has himself 
studied the dialectic art we are 
not informed. But of his great 
proficiency in it, F shall proceed 
to exhibit a curious specimen, 
which will enable the reader to 
form a judgment of the entertain. 
ment which he may expect front 
the perusal of this claborate Ap. 
pendix, 

The reviewer of the controversy 
having stated the famous challenge 
which Dr. Binoy sives to his 
learned opponent, to reply to his 
last animadversions, concludes 
with the following paragraph, Calm 


Inquiry, p. 439,— 
‘* To this animated challenge 
the right meverend adversary made 


no reply. The oracle was silent: 
The warfare was accomplished. 
The prize was won. And the con- 
tending parties retired from the 
field, equally well satisfied with 
the result of the conflict. Dr. 
Priestley with his VICTORY, and 
Dr. Hors: y with his MITRE.” 
Now Sir, I believe it would 
puzzle the most ingenious of your 
readers to divine the conclusion 
which our profound legician draws 
from this plain and innocent pa- 
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ragraph, and the awful charge 
which be founds upon it. From 
these simple premises bi infers 
thatthe author is guilty of blas- 
phemy, and charges bim with an 
arrogant assumption ot the attri. 
butes of Deity.—Nay, Sir, do 
not smile. The pious prebendary, 
I assure you, is serious. His charge 
isgraveandsolemn. ‘To convince 
you, I wil! cite his own words 
as they stand in p. 505. of his 
late publication. *‘ Mr. 5. claims 
to himself what be will not allow 
to his Redeemer, the divine attri. 
bute of searching the heart: and 
declares that both the contending 
parties retired trom the field, well 
satished with the result of the con- 
flict, Dr. Priestley with his Vic. 
tory, and Dr. Horsley with his 
Mitre.”’ 

As to the facts upon which this 
tremendous charge is founded, I 
am confident of the truth of the 
ussertion, so far as it relates to 
Dr. Priestley ; for I have often 
heard my venerable friend express 
the gratification which he felt in 
his complete triumph over his 
learned opponent. And as to the 
bishop I did presume, but it seems 
without sufficient warrant, that 
Dr. Horsley was also well satisfied 
with his mitre. Upon the authce 
rity therefore of his son, who must 
have had the best means of infor- 
mation, the paragraph in a future 
edition may be corrected in some 
such form as this: the parties 
retired from the conflict, Dr. 
Priestley well satisfied with his 
victory, but Dr. Horsley not 
equally well. satisfied with his 
mitre; but whether from con. 
scjousness that he had not fairly 
earned so high a prize, or from 
an opinion that a Welsh diocese 
was nota suitable reward of his 
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pre-eminent meriis, bas not beer 
explained.” 

So much forthe facts: As to 
the logic of the case, it iar sure 
passes my poor ability, who am 
but a humble disciple of Locke 
and Hartley, to discern the slight- 
est connexion between the premi- 
ses and the conclusion, ‘That it 
should be blasphemy to say that 
an archdeacon was well satisfied 
with being made a bishop, is a 
doctrine, which to me is quite 
new, and passing strange. And 
here I must leave it: not without 
expressing my admiration of that 
sublime logic which in a case ot 
such difficulty could supply the 
media of proof. After all, I hear- 
tily forgive my angry assailant all 
his “* sins, negligences and ign0. 
rances,” all his misrepresentations, 
sneers and calumnies, and thank 
him most cordially for his severe 
and unsparing animadversions. Not 
that I lay claim to the character 
of being the meekest of men; but 
because, with the most evident 
goodewill to the contrary, he has 
completely confirmed the impar- 
trality of the review of the contro. 
versy in the Calm Inquiry, and 
the correctness of the conclusion 
in favour of Dr. Priestley. With 


the most anxious desire to do 








eee 


* It is well known that Dr. Horsley 
owed his mitre to Lord Thurlow, then 
Chancellor, who in his usual blunt and 
foreible language, which I shall not re 
peat, expressed the obligations which 
the church was under to her learned 
and subtle advocate. But it is well 
known among his private friends, that 
the noble lord, who perfectly under- 
stood how to appreciate historical evi- 
dence, who was not to be imposed upon 
by a low-wow manner, and who occa- 
sionally amused his leisure hours by 
looking into this celebrated controversy; 
Was not unacquainted with the real me- 
rits of the question, 
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Mr. Woolston. 


justice to both the contending 
parties, and to lay before the 
public a fair and impartial review 
of the discussion, the author could 
not but be conscious of his own 
attachment to the person and cause 
of his revered and learned friend ; 
and therefore suspicious lest per- 
sonal affection should inadvertently 
and unintentionally give a bias to 
his judgment, and affect the 
correctness of his representation 
of the arguments on either side. 
And as sovn as he could procure 
the publication of his opponent, 
he perused his animadversions 
with eager attention, determined 
that nothing intemperate or offen- 
sive in the language or the manner 
of the writer, should prevent him 
from doing justice to an injured 
party, or withhold him from the 
retractation of any error which he 
had inadvertently committed. He 
is now satisfied. The man who 
of all others is most deeply inier- 
ested to guard Bishop Horsley’s 
theological fame, has come forward 
in his defence: and while every 
page of his animadversions breathes 
virulence and malignity against the 
author of the review, he has not 
succeeded in pointing out a single 
error of reasoning, or mMisestate- 
ment of fact. In effect, he has 
left the reviewer master of the 
feld; and has allowed him no 
opportunity of evincing the sin. 
cerity of his professions by the 
retractation of a single error. His 
triumph iscomplete ; andthe only 
circumstance which can abate his 
satisfaction is, the doubt whether 
his reverend adversary “possesses 
information sufficient to form a 
Judgment in the case, and whether 
his filial piety may not have 
tempted him to overstep the limits 
of sound discretion. 
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Of the justice of these observae 
tions your inquisitive and intelli- 
gent readers will I trust be qualified 
to decide, if you will do me the 
honour to admit, and they to 
read a few letters, with which I 
propose to trouble you upon this 
subject in some succeeding nume- 
bers of your excellent Repository. 

In the mean time, [ remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
T. BELSILAM. 





Mr. Woolston. 


January 4, 1813. 
Sir, 

I observe that Lord Kaimes, in 
his Elements of Criticism, (Vol. ii. 
Chap. 18, Sec. 2.) introduces, 
as a literary example, the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“© At St. Bride’s Church, in 
Fleet Street, Mr. Woolston, (who 
writ against the miracles of our 
Saviour,) in the utmost terrors 
of conscience, made a public re. 
cantation.’’ 

There is no date or reference 
to an authority, nor was it ne- 
cessary for the purpose of Lord 
Kaimes. I shall thank any of 
your readers to mention the work 
from which this quotation was 
taken. The circumstance is not 
noticed in Woolston’s Lite in the 
Biog. Brit. nor is such a conces- 
sion consistent with the spirit there 
attributed to him. He appears, 
in that work, rather as an honest 
enthusiast. It is well known how 
Woolston was persecuted by church 
and state, and how enlightened a 
christian Lardner appeared, upon 
the subject of that persecution, 
when compared with the prelates 
of his time, 

BEREUS. 
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i78 A Family Bible— 


A Fan ly Bible. 


Nov. 30, IS] Je 


Mrs 

While every orthodox maga. 
zine and almost every newspa. 
per contains some advertisement 
of a Bible, published in numbers, 
and accompanied with the notes 
and illustrations, not only of the 
old Calvinistic divines, but 
of their sot-disant evanectical 
successors, and which answer the 
purpose of rend ring what is plain 
difficult, and Neult 
unintelligible, [ think something 
of a similar plan, but of far dif- 
lerent execution, yet remains to 
would suggest 


! 
acisoO 


what is dil 


be attempted. I 
the propriety of publishing a bi- 
ble white h should contain the best 
notes of the best commentators, 
together with all the material 
variations tn the translations which 
have been made by the ablest 
The work to be pub- 
rm a 


scholars. 
lished in as cheap a | 
sistent with the essentials of a 


CON. 
od 
papel and type, and to come o it 
either in numbers or parts. That 
such a work would m an eX- 
tensive sale T cannot do bt. It 
would be valuable to the s lolar, 


and to the unlearned christian 
most valuable.—lIf the above eug- 


gestions 
any person or persons who might 
be thence dis undertake 
the publication of such a 
it would much gratily 
Your obedient Serv int, 
A BIBLE CHRISTIAN 


osed 


Wi rk, 


Se eet 


Further Account of Thomas Atken. 
head. 


Mar: h l, 18135. 
Str, 


Since I sent you the letter which 


should meet the eye of 








fi Aoi 


; , 
as Atkenhead 


you inserted, p. 108, [ have found 
in the Library of the London In 
stitution, a Volume in Quarto, 
entitled, ‘** A Collection and 
Abridgment of Celebrated Crimi. 
nal Trials in Scotland, from 1536, 
to 1784, with Historical and 
Critical Remarks by Hugo Arnot, 
Esq. Advocate. Edinburgh, 1785.” 
At p. 824, is the following in. 
formation :— 

“Thomas Aikenhead appears 
to have been about 20 years of 
ive: his father who had beena 
surgeon in Edinburgh was dead, 
Sir James Stewart, his Majesty’s 
Advocate, by special order of the 
Privy Council, served him with a 
criminal indictment, the 
court of Justiciary, for blasphemy. 
(Records of Justiciary, Dec. 23, 
1696.) The libel sets ‘orth, that 
blasphemy against God, or any 
of the persons of the blessed Tri- 
nity, or against the holy scrip- 
tures, or our holy religion, is a 
crime of the highest nature, and 
severely punishable by the laws 
ot God, by those of this and every 
well-governed realm, and _ partie 
cularly, by Act Parliament, 

696, Sess. §. Ch. 11. 

‘That, notwithstanding, the pri- 
soner had repeatedly maintained, 
in Conversation, that theology was 
i rhapsody of ill-invented non. 
sense, pat hed up, partly of the 
moral doctrines 
partly of poetical 
CNlruvagant 


b¢ fore 


ot 


of philosophy, and 
fictions and 
That he 
ridiculed the holy sf riptures, cal- 
ling the Old Testament, Ezra’s 
in profane allusion to 
sop’s fables. That he railed 
on Christ, saying, he had learned 
magic in Egypt, which enabled 
him to perform those pranks which 
were called Miracles. 

“ That he called the New Testa- 


Chimeras, 


lable Sy 
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ment the History of the impostor 
Christ. ‘That he said Moses was 
the better artist, and the better 
politician ; and he preferred Ma 
homet to Christ. That the Holy 
Scriptures were stuffed with such 
madness. nonsense, and contradic. 
tions, that he admired the stu- 
pidity of the world in being so 
long deluded by them. That he 
rejected the mystery of the Trinity 
as unworthy of refutation; and 
scofied at the incarnation of Christ, 
saying, that a Theanthropos, or 
Godman, was as great a contra. 
diction as a /treo-cervus, or goat- 
stag, or that a guadratum wasa 
rotundum., ‘lhat he laughed at 
the doctrine of redemption. That 
he said the nouion of a spirt was 
a contradiction. That he cursed 
Christ, and argued against the 
being of God, maintaining, that 
God, the World, and Nature, are 
all one thing ; and that the world 
existed from all eternity, ‘That 
he said the inventors of the scrip. 
tural doctrines would be damned, 
if there was sucha thing as re- 
wards or punishments after this 
hfe; and that christianity itself 
would soon be extirpated. That 
his impiety was so audacious, that, 
as he passed by the Trone Church, 
ina cold night, he said to a com- 
panion, he could wish to warm 
himself in the place Ezra called 
hell; and dast/y, that he often 
uttered these or the like speeches 
within the last twelvemonth, with. 
out provocation, and merely from 
malice against God and Christ. 

** The Court found the railing 
against, or cursing any of the Tri- 


nity, relevant to infer the pains of 


death ; and the other crimes rele. 


vant to infer an arbitrary punish. 
ment. 


** No counsel appeared for the 
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prisoner; nor does it seem that 
one word was urged in his behalf 
during the course of the trial. Four 
or five witnesses were examined, 
one of them a writerin Edinburgh, 
the rest students at the University, 
lads from 18 or 20 to 21 years of 
They proved most of the 
articles of the libel, with this ad- 
dition, that the prisoner said, he 
was confident Christianity would 
be utterly extirpated by the year 
1800. ‘There was however a ma- 
terial defect in the evidence. The 
article most highly criminal, viz. 
the railing against God and eursing 
our Saviour, was not proved at 
all, but was an inference drawn by 
the jury from the prisoner’s curs. 
ing Fzra, and saying, that the in- 
ventors of the scriptural doctrines 
would be damned, if there be such 
a thing as damnation, 

** ‘The jury unanimously found 
the prisoner guilty of railing against 
God, railing at and cursing Chiist, 
and of the whole other articles in 
the libel. ‘The verdict was re. 
turned and sentence pronounced 
against the prisoner on Christmas 
eve, * To be taken to the Gallow- 
Lee, on the Sth of January, be. 
tween the hours of two and four in 
the afternoon, and to be hanged ; 
his body to be buried at the foot 
of the gallows, and his moveable 
estate to be forfeited.’ ”” 

The compiler of this collection 
observes, that “ five persons sum. 
moned on the jury refused to at- 
tend.”” He adds, after several 
just and liberal remarks, ** Mer- 
cy was asleep, as well as justice 
and science; so the dreadful sen. 
tence was executed !” It is indeed 
very difficult to give credit to all 
the horrid charges against Atkene- 
head. Several passages appear 
like malicious distortions of rash 
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speeches, which might have escap- 
ed a heedless youth, in the un- 
guarded moments of conviviality 
among bis gay companions. This 
instance of Protestant persecution 
unto death, cight years after the 
Revolution, does not appear to 
have been considered as any thing 
remarkable. It is not even men- 
tioned in Mattland’s History of 


Edinbirga, among the events of 


that peviod, 
R. 


ad 





Remaining Funds of the Hackney 
College. 


Laurumney, near Newport, Mon. 
mouthshire, Dec, 27, 1812. 
DIR, 

I doubt not, that all persons 
who, hke myself, consider it of 
great importance that young men 
of respectable fortune and family 
should not be compelled to resort, 
for the completion of a liberal edu- 
cation, to institutions where either 
authority or prejudice has ordain- 
ed that the young and the ingenu- 
ous mind shall, on its entrance, 
be subjected to trammels which nei- 
ther reason nor religion sanction, 
will participate in my satisfaction 
on the perusal of the following 
passage from Mr, Belsham’s most 
interesting Memoirs of the late ex- 
cellent Theophilus Lindsey. 

Speaking of that ill-fated, but 
nobly-intended institution, Hack- 
ney College, (whose ill fortune it 
was to exist about that memorable 
period, when the pestilential ef. 
fects of long and galling tyranny, 
both civil and religious, exploded 
in the premature and retaliatory 
shape of the French Revolution,) 
—Mr. B. says, the principal of 
the debt incurred on its account 
“has been long since discharged, 





Reniaining Funds of the Hackney College. 


and by the accumulating interest 
of the residuary funds, during the 
suspension of the institution, un. 
der the management of the worthy 
and respectable treasurer, Jolin 
Towgood, Esq. a sum has been 
raised sufficient to discharge the 
interest of the debts, and to deliver 
the College honourably and faith. 


’ fully from every just demand upon 


its assets. A considerable perma- 
nent fund still remains, agreeably 
to the resolution of the General 
Meeting, July 1st, 1786, which, 
it is hoped, will soon be placed in 
the hands of proper trustees, and 
vested in public securities, the 
capital to continue inviolable and 
unalienable, and the dividends to 
be applied to the education of stu- 
dents for the ministry, either, as 
is most desirable, in some institu- 
tion in the vicinity of the metro. 
polis, or at some other academical 
institution in England or Walcs.”” 

From this accountitevidently ap- 
pears, that there are still funds ree 
maining, from the application ofthe 
income of which and from the pro= 
able liberal contributions of the 
friends to free and well-principled 
education, a hope ofessential benes 
fit tothe rising generation and to so- 
ciety may yet be fostered, The par« 
ticular object of my present letter is 
to draw the attention of your read- 
ers and the public to this incalcu- 
lably great cbject, and at the same 
time to request farther information 
from those who are capable of af- 
fording it, through the medium of 
your pages. About the time of 
the closing of the College (if my 
recollection serves me) a very CON- 
siderable legacy was bequeathed, 
on certain conditions, for similar 
purposes to those unhappily fruse 
trated by the failure of that under- 
taking: the public will feel inter- 
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ested also in knowing how that 
was, and in general what funds 
there are in existence, at present 
unapplied, which are capable 
of being devoted to the purposes 
of liberal education amongst Dis- 
senters. Though our fathers failed 
in the success of their well-meant 
and liberal endeavours, it by no 
means necessarily follows, that the 
same fatality should attend the 
exertions of their sons in the same 
good cause, nor will this want of 
success on their parts afford ration- 
al excuse for our supineness. 
Lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN H. MOGGRIDGE. 


Mr. R. Astley on Mr. Frankland’s 
Pupils. 
Halifax, Feb, 22. 1813. 
SIR, 

The List of Mr. Frankland’s 
Pupils, which was given to the 
public in some numbers of your 
Repository for the year 1811, no- 
tices only 105. I am in posses. 
sion of a MS. of Mr. Oliver Hey- 
wood’s, which completes the list 
of * Scholars that have been un. 
der Mr. Richard Frankland’s tui- 
tion from 1669 to 1698, with the 
times when they were admitted.” 
This list furnishes the names of 
304 pupils. After Mr. Richard 
Frankland’s death, Mr. Heywood 
says, ** That academy was broken 
up, the scholars dispersed. Not 
long after, Mr. John Chorlton set 
up a teaching university-learning 
iD @ great house in Manchester, 
Lanc. The names of his scholars 
are these,” &c, giving a list of 19. 

Perhaps your correspondent P, 
may be able to complete for your 
Repository the list he has already 
VOL, Vill, 2B 













































Extracts from @ Religtous Correspondence. 18! 


begun. If not, I shall be happy 
to supply the deficiency." 
Iam, &c. 
RICHARD ASTLEY., 


— 





Extracts from a Religious Corres- 
pondence. 
SIR, 

We are often told that Unita- 
rianism is a ‘ region of ice; that 
it freezes up every affectionate sen- 
timent towards the Deity, and 
leaves to its votaries nothing buta 
dry, philosophical view of his pro- 
vidence, in which any perception 
of his notice of their individual 
concerns is instantly lost in the 
immensity of the divine plans.’” 
Unitarians, of course, deny the 
justice of such an inference, and 
contend, that the views which they 
(upon what appear to them, scrips 
tural and reasonable grounds) en. 
tertain of the character of the Al- 
mighty are the only ones from 
which comfort can be reasonably 
derived. An appeal to facts is the 
best way of determining such a 
subject as this, and, as une proof 
of the superior efficacy of Unita. 
rian views in this case to such as 
are usually dignified with the name 
of orthodox, I send you some ex- 
tracts from a recent real corres. 
pondence, in which the experience 
of the writer has very satisfactorily 
settled the matter. I shall be glad, 
with your permission, to see these 
extracts in an early number of 
your eminently impartial and use. 
ful work, and am your constant 
reader, B. 





* We are obliged to Mr. Astley for 
his offer, but we declined the coatinua- 
tion of the List referred to, on the re- 
monstrances of several of our readers, 


as being uninteresting and am, 
D. 
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182 Extracts from a Religious Correspondence. 


July 22, 1810. 
How peculiarly does public 
worship help to give firmness to 
the feet in the journey of life. 
The only safe way to counter- 
balance the various trials of lile 
is to cultivate that entire depend- 
ance on the wisdom and goodness 
of God, which alone can ensure 
solid peace of mind. To my fee- 


ble apprehension, the principles of 


Unitarianism are the on/y ones that 
can enable one to do this, for they 
are the only ones which represent 
the Deity as de is, a being worthy 
of our confidence. Certain it is, 
that J never felt either much love to 
or confidence in God betore 1 was 
a Unitarian, and that the more I 
thought of his surrosep plans of 
providence, the more each of these 
sentiments towards him abated in 
my mind; till at last I dreaded, 
if I contemplated religion too 
much, that I should lose all sense 
of it. But now, that a juster view 
of things is before me, | can praise 
my God with my whole soul, and 
every night and morning pray for 
entire acquiescence with his divine 
will, and with a perfect reliance 
on his all.eflicacious mercy, I 
used to be gloomy and melancho- 
ly inall my expectations, and in the 
general train of my ideas. Think- 
ing I lived under the sway of a 
morose and implacable tyrant, I 
never could comprehend, that 
there was any thing but arbitrary 
perverseness in having called me 
into being at all, I may now say, 
Tam not the same creature that I 
once was. So much do I feel all 
this, that I cannot now imagine 
how a reflecting Trinitarian can 
be comlortable; or a Unitarian, 
under any circumstances, except 
very uncommon ones indeed, per- 
teetly miserable 






I agree with you in what you 
say on the doctrine of redemption: 
but why do we Unitarians, not be- 
lieving in the common notion Cone 
cerning it, call Jesus Christ ‘ our 
Saviour?’ Our teacher, divinely 
inspired, he certainly was: but 
does not Saviour mean something 
more, and is not our using the 
term as we do, implying an ace 
quiescence in the abominabie doc- 
trine of a sacrifice for our sins '—a 
doctrine the source of so much 
impiety in the world. The more 
I think on the subject, the more I 
incline to an opinion which came 
into my head about eleven months 
ago, viz. that God, for all-wise 
reasons, Means to heep the Jews a 
distinct’ people, and that, as he 
generally uses common moral 
means to effect his purposes, he 
has employed the doctrines of 
Trinitarianism for this end; their 
introduction has been like a wall 
wound seven times sound this peo- 
ple, to keep them alone in the 
midst of the Christian world, Had 
Unitarian Christianity continued 
from the first, there would not 
have been such a thing in this 
globe as a Jew. 

March 9, 1811. 

I am sure you will hear with 
pleasure, that during all my late 
sufferings, I have been greatly sup- 
ported, my mind has always been 
calm, and more than resigned, for 
it has been contented. But @ 
Unitarian, who sees the God of 
LOVE in every dispensation has 
supports and comforts unknown 
to less sublime systems of religion. 
Yes ! our Christianity és the reli- 
gion of consolation. 

Dec. 10, 1812. 

The entire absence of all reli- 
gious Conversation at was 
an evil, and the want of religious 
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jnstruction a still greater one. 
THAT the sore evil. With 
religion constantly in the mind, 
we must improve: but when every 
thing oceurs to shut it oul, we 
must lose every good and comfort. 
ing impression. I write in haste ; 
but before 1 close, let me add the 
following humble effort of my muse 
on my favourite subject: The uni- 
versal acceptance and salvation of 
ALL sorts of beings, at the end 
of all things. Ihave endeavoured 
to generalize every thing as much 
as possible. 
Universal Unitarian Hymn. 

The Soul of the world aL its homage 


Was 


must claim, 

Unrivall’d, alone ! First and Last is his 
name: 

The Fountain of life let all living im- 
plore, 


Creation’s CREATOR, Creation adore ! 
The God of all love form’d life to be 


blest ; 
The God of all power conducts all to rest. 
Through worlds and through ages both 


here and to come, 
ALL BEING refines til| it reaches its 
home. 


When suns are all sunk, worlds on 
worlds are decay’d, 

And spheres yet unformed their last cir- 
cuits have made ; 

To crown all the works of Omnipotent’s 
hand, 

Ali rational nature ACCEPTED shall 
stand. 


With powers now untried, with affec- 
tions refin’d 

With raptures and joys now unknown to 
mankind, 

One vast Hallelujah of worship and 


praise 
To the SouReE of all being, All Being 
shal! raise. 





On the Decline of Presbyterian 
Congregations. 
Liverpool, Aug. 15, 1812. 


Sir, 
The great changes that have of 
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late years taken place in many of 
the congregations among that sect 
of Christians, commonly denomie 
nated Presbyterians, is a subject 
which has often and deservedly 
engaged the attention of some of 
the writers and supporters of your 
useful miscellany. Various and 
opposite are the causes assigned 
for the decay of rational religion, 
and the substitution, in its place, 
of Methodism and Calvinistic rant, 
Far be it from me to suppose, that 
I have discovered any thing at all 
tending to decide the point; but 
still, as your pages are open for 
the reccption of whatever may lead 
ultimately to good, by renewing a 
most important subject, I trust my 
motive will be rightly construed, 
if I make a few observations. For 
my own part, | cannot but confess, 
that the experience of the past 
year, has done more to convince 
me of the real cause, than all the 
arguments I had before heard, 
We have in this town been 0 si- 
tuated as to have an opportunity 
of hearing frequent addresses from 
ministers, from various parts ; 
many of them men, whose talents 
and attainments would at once 
command esteem and admiration. 
But how much is it to be lamente 
ed, that while we listen with de. 
light to the language and subject 
of the minister, in most instances 
we can have little or nothing that 
should recommend and dignify the 
preacher. Often with heartfelt 
sorrow have I looked around me 
in vain for that attention which is 
shewn when the heart is touched 
by the animated glow infused into 
it by the persuasive voice of elo- 
quence. Surely then there must 
be something radically wrong in 
the education of our ministers. 
Would to heaven that I could look 
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forward and say, that the time is 
coming when even this cause of 
our decline will be counteracted. 
ut painful it is to be oblige d to 
entertain the idea, that while our 
young Ministers are receiving 
educations that would enable them 
to employ the gifts of oratory to 
the best possible advantage, they 
are either altogether neglecting the 
cultivation of this talent, or paying 
only secondary attention to that, 
which, while society remains in 
its present formation, is of pri- 
mary importance. Who that has 
the smallest share of sensibility, 
would not be more than doubly 
gratified, by the addition of the 
charms of eloquence, to a well 
written sermon? But let us look 
at the majority of many congre- 
gations. Are these most likely to 
be attracted by the language or 
manner of the preacher? There 
are those doubtless, who say, that 
the judgment of such is not to be 
regarded, and consequently we 
may presume, that it matters but 
little, in their estimation, to what 
parucular doctrine they listen. 
‘These reasoners may, or may not 
care what becomes of the less in. 
formed orders of society, but 
certain it is, that those portions 
of most congregations, likely to 
be caught by the allurements of 
sound, have already been ensnared 
by the greater attractions of other 
sects. Here I must remark, that 
it is @ fact, that wherever one 
of our ministers has settled, who 
was toacertain degree possessed 
of those powers of elocution, so 
necessary tO attraction, our cause 
has flourished, and several in. 
stances might be pointed out, where 
the oumbers have been more than 
doubled. On the other hand, 
we haye Jost ground in the same 


On the decline of Presbyterian Congregations. 


ratio where, (whatever were his 
other merits) the minister has not 
been recoinmended by certain 
outward graces. Iam not vindi. 
cating noise or rant, in thus giving 
an opinipn, but I affirm, that 
unless some steps are taken to 
apply genuine eloquence to the 
support of one of the best of cau. 
ses; that kind of oratory which 
has already so thinned many of 
our congregations, will still cone 
tinue to draw from us at least a 
portion of those whose opinions 
are not firmly fixed. There are 
doubtless different views of the 
mode of cultivating the powers of 
eloquence, but I can hardly sup. 
pose that any will agree that the 
plan now pursued at one of our 
institutions, to which we. are 
constantly referred as the future 
support of our cause, is likely to 
effect much, while the students 
are accustomed to trust so little 
tomemory. Cana minister whose 
eyes are constantly fixed on a book 
during prayer, be so able to com- 
mand attention, as one who is free 
from the constraint to which this 
must subject him. But facts are 
after all, what must be relied 
upon, and who that knows the 
result of the Jate examination in 
the department of clocution, at the 
institution before alluded to, will 
persist in the support of such 4 
system? To the decision of the 
previous year, it would be painful, 
and is perhaps unnecessary torefer. 
l am, Sir, &c. 
HENRY TAYLOR.* 





* Unwilling to give insertion te 
statements and. allusions which mus 
offend some of our readers, we at fi 
declined publishing the above letter, 
which was sent to us under the signature 
of 4 Constant Reader; but the writer bav- 
ing since given us his mame; we canuet 
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Decline of Presbyterian Congre- 
gations. 
SIR, 

In your former volumes you 
have discussed the subject of the 
decline of Presbyterian Congrega- 
tions; and you have assigned 
many probable concurrent Causes 
of the humiliating fact. But 
there is one, not as I remember 
hitherto brought forward, which 
has always appeared to me more 
operative than any other, and 
thatis—the mean provision which 
is commonly made for the minis. 
ters in this denomination, whose 
salaries are not upon an average 
sufficient to support them com. 
fortably in the lowest rank of life, 
while they are at the same time 
expected to appear as gentlemen 
and fit companions for the best 
company which their auditors re- 
ceive,—** How do I make this 
uadeniable fact bear upon the 
case??? Thus.—The knowledze 
of the painful, genteel poverty of 
P resbyterian ministers prevents as- 
piring youths, likely to make a 
figure, from looking to the mi. 
histry ; and prudent ministers dise 
suade their sons from the profes. 
sion. If, however, very able men 
get into the ministry, they, in many 
casesy make their profession sub. 
ordinate to some other occupation, 
chiefly that of education or au- 
thorship, and, in some few, retreat 
into the world, where they figure 
as physicians, lawyers, bankers, 
merchants, chemists, sugar-bakers, 
ironmongers, ragor-sellers, or 
book-venders. Those that re- 
M@in in the protession, with a few 
exceptions (in the cases of literary 
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refuse a place to his communication, 
consistently with our profession of a 
determination to encourage free dis- 
cussion. Epiter. 
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reputation not wholly incompatible 
with the ministry, of celibacy, or 
of a buoyancy of talent that no 
disadvantages can repress,) groan 
and go on, dispirited, tame and 
unable to make any popular ex- 
ertions. Congregations complain, 
but they first starve the vital spirit 
of an honourable, generous man, 
and then reproach him with the 
want of energy. 

‘‘ It is not so, it may be said, 
*¢ with the orthodox.” In many 
cases it is; but probably their 
habits and expectations do not so 
generally incapacitate them for 
poverty. Their ministers often. 
times unite lucrative trades with 
their Sunday’s calling. Besides 
that their influence with their peo- 
ple and their familiar intercourse 
with them put them in the way of 
many gratuities which a Presby- 
terlan minister knows not how 
either to expect or toreceive. A 
printed sermon is to an evangelical 
minister a handsome fee; to a 
presbyterian a heavy tax. 

‘* The remedy !”? — Plain. 
Presbyterians ! either shut up your 
places of worship, ot do more for 
your ministers. The sum which 
ye expend upon one gay winter 
party, converted into an annual 
subscription to your meeting. 
house, would be sufficient toalter 
the state of things in your deno- 
mination. Ye will not alter in 
this respect, but whilst your inte- 
rest as members of a once respec- 
table religious body is sinking, 
do not at least blame your poor 
ministers, to whose self-denial ye 
owe it that your consciences have 
a gratification once a weck, 

I say nothing of opinions, be- 
cause I believe that the liberal 
7 ge of Presbyterians .in any 
form, whether Sabellian,,. Arian, 
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186 Prayer of an Unbelever. 


or Unitarian, would be quite effi. which these observations refer, | 


cacious, if their ministers were 
encouraged and empowered to 
hold up their heads and to lift up 
their voices. 

For the freedom of these few 
sentences I make no apology, 
being 

Tue Son OF A PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTER. 


Prayer of an Unbeliever. 
SIR, 

Liberality of sentiment has ever 
appeared to me to be a prominent 
feature in the character of Unita- 
rian ministers; that they should 
therefore assume as a truth (which 
appears to me to be the case), in 
common with the most illiberal 
and prejudiced champions of Chris- 
— that immorality and pride 
are almost invariably the parents 
of infidelity, has 1 confess excited 
my astonishment. Did not his re. 
ligion teach him to suppress it, a 
real Christianwould feel indignation 
at having bis motives and conduct 
classed with those of the herd of 
professing Christians; and upon 
what pretence does he confound 
the genuine and the professing infi. 
dei? If inthe investigation of truth, 
circumstances over which he had 
perhaps no controul, have fortu- 
nately led the Christian to the 
adoption of a faith replete with 
the most powerful motives to vir- 
tue, to the excitement of the most 
sublime and delightful feelings, 
and to the most soothing consola. 
ten under every affliction, he 
should surely pity, and not con- 
demn the man, who, in anardent 
and disinterested pursuit of the 
same object, has unfortunately, 
but irresistibly, taken a more 
gloomy path. Influenced by a 
wish to remove a prejudice un- 
worthy of the respectable class to 





send you a prayer which fell by 
chance into my hand ; it proceed. 
ed from the pen of an infidel, and 
he had I understand been for some 
time in the daily habit of using it, 
Should you give me that credit 
for purity of motive, which I de 
serve, you will I think allow ita 
place in your Repository. 
A Lover OF JUSTICE. 

Oh! Thou eternal Author, 
Preserver and Governor of the 
world, teach me to know thy 
will, and enable me to perform it, 
Teach me to love thee, to fear 
thee, to serve thee, and to obey thee 
as 1 ought. If the Christian re- 
lizion be indeed of divine origin, 
if it contains doctrines and pre- 
cepts which thou hast designed for 
the belief, the consolation, and 
the direction of man, enlighten 
my understanding, and prepare 
my heart, that I may be enabled 
to perceive its truth, to feel its 
power, and to act up to its di- 
vine injunctions, Should pride, 
should prejudice, should attach 
ment to any worldly object have 
so enveloped me with darkness, as 
to render me incapable of perceiv 
Wig this heavenly communication, 
dissipate, Oh, God! those clouds, 
that the rays of this divine light 
may penetrate and convince my 
understanding ; but if reason be 
alone the light which thou hast 
destined for my guide, illumine 
that reason, assist me to correctit 
where it is erroneous, to humble 
it where it is presumptuous, and 
so to regulate it, that it may lead 
me to the knowledge, and to the 
practice of duty. May it teach 
me the necessity of restraining 
every impatient, every selfish, 
every indolent feeling, of cultivale 
ing the virtues of resignation, hu- 
wility, piety, fortitude, self.dee 
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nial, charity, and universal bene- 
nevolence; but by my own efforts, 
I feel I can do little. Oh! grant 
me thy divine assistance in the 
regulation both of my understand- 
ing and my heart; diffuse through 
that heart every kind affection ; 
may love to thee, and love to all 
mankind become constant inmates 
there, and under their influence 
may I perform all the duties which 
thou requirestof me. May I not, 
Oh, God! be alone solicitous for 
my own virtue and happiness, but 
for the virtue and happiness of 
those also whom thou hast com. 
mitted to my care, of all with 
whom I am connected, and over 
whom I have any influence: as- 
sist me in the arduous task of 
their improvement, ameliorate 
their hearts, and prepare their 
minds for the reception of truth, 
religion, virtue, knowledge and 
happiness, May they be enabled, 
by thy assistance, to pursue with 
undeviating step the path of duty, 
unappaled by difficulty, unseduced 
by temptation. Let not, Oh God! 
discontent and sorrow for blessings 
and advantages denied, tempt me 
to arraign thy justice, or render 
me insensible to those which are 
still within my reach; but may I 
accept them with gratitude, and 
endeavour to make a proper use 
of them. O grant me discern. 
ment to discover my own faults, 
patience to contemplate, and for- 
titude to conquer them. If man 
can have the power of acting in 
Opposition to the will of his omni- 
potent Creator, and thereby sin- 
hing against thee, I have un- 
doubtedly sinned, and if so I 
would humbly implore thy graci- 
ous pardon for my past offences, 
and most ardently solicit thee to 
make the path of duty clear to me 
in future, and assist me steadily 


Prayer of an Unbeliever. 
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to keep it, I thank thee, Oh God! 
for the protection thou hast af. 
forded me the night past, that 
thou hast preserved me from dane 
ger, refreshed me with sleep, and 
awakened me with a disposition of 
mind to hold communion with 
thee; may this intercourse bee 
come every day more interesting, 
more frequent, more efficacious ; 
may it teach me to look up to thee 
with confidence, as my father and 
my friend, and may this confidence 
produce all those soothing effects 
on my mind which it is calculated 
to produce. Inspire me, Oh God! 
with a perfect conviction of thy 
superintending providence, and 
may I learn from thence, in what- 
soever state lam, therewith to be 
content. Take me, I beseech 
thee, under thy protection this 
day, preserve me, if it be thy good 
will, from every bodily and mental 
evil, and assist me in restraining 
every propensity, disposition, feel 
ing and wish, which may be inimi- 
cal to my own virtue and happi- 
ness, and the virtue and happiness, 
of those with whom I am con- 
nected. May I, at the conclue 
sion of this and every future day, 
be conscious of having made some 
progress in the attainment of all 
those virtues of which thou hast 
rendered human nature suscep. 
tible, that I may be at length pre. 
pared to quit this scene of trial and 
of suffering, and to enter into what. 
ever future state of existence thou 
mayest see fit to call me to, I 
would wish to commit myself and 
all that belong to me, to thy fa. 
therly care and good providence. 
Oh! that this wish were accom- 
panied with a perfect conviction, 
that all is ordered by unlimited 
power, goodness and wisdom, and 
that all will terminate'in univer~ 
sal happiness. 
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Mr. Cappe on the Miraculous 
Birth of Christ. 


[Continued from p. 41.) 
Sir, 

Although I did not consider 
myself as at liberty to publish the 
whole of the papers on the mira- 
culous birth of Christ, which the 
author himself, though repeatedly 
urged to it, had declined publish- 
ing, yet as some curiosity had 
been excited on the subject, I felt 
it incumbent upon me to send an 
outline of the result to your valu. 
able miscellany; and that for the 
object, principally, of proving, 
that the commonly received opin. 
ion may be abandoned, even by 
minds not deficient in piety, 
learning or critical acumen, with- 
out giving up the authenticity of 
the disputed chapters. 

The first reflection or practical 
inference deduced by Mr. Cappe, 
i have already transmitted, I 
now go on to send you the re. 
mainder; and am, with the most 
sincere wishes that the Monthly 
Repository may long be the ve. 
hicle of disseminating valuable and 
important truth, 

Sir, 
Your obliged servant, 
CATH. CAPPE, 


Rervection Il. 


** Passages of scripture capable 
of such contrary interpretation, 
cannot ‘contain in them doctrine 
necessary to salvation, if by that 
he meant divine acceptance and 
the final bappiness of men. It 
was & part of the Mosaic econom 
and a special duty of the Jewish 
people to receive theit promised 
king. ‘To this they were bound 


yY is most commonly 


by the requisitions of their own 
law, and the injunctions of their 
own prophets: excision was de- 
nounced against those who should 
reject him, preservation was prods 
mised in the midst of it to those 
who should receive him; and in 
respect to this salvation to this 
people, in respect to ¢hts duty, 
there were no other means of 
safety, but by believing Jesus to 
be the Christ, by receiving him as 
the Messiah. If they believed 
not Jesus to be the Christ, in re- 
spect to this world, they were 
ruined ; i.e. they were treated on 
the principles of their own econo. 
my, which was founded on national 
and temporal sanctions, yet, not. 
withstanding, this secular punish. 
ment did not decide their future 
fate; they, if they honestly re. 
jected Jesus upon their best judg- 
ment, after serious and diligent 
enquiry, and were at the same 
time, of general good character, 
though damned (as our version 
speaks) in this life, would be saved, 
accepted and made happy in& 
better.-+++Admitting, what most 
certainly scripture no where ad 
vances, that the belief of some 
certain truths is necessary to di. 
vine acceptance and future happ!- 
ness, yet, surely, God, ** who will 
have all men to be saved,” cat 
not have shut up these necessary 
and essential truths, in terms & 

passages of scripture, which, 00 
to insist that they ought to be ™- 
terpreted in a’sense different from 
that in which the belief of them 
made the i» 
dispensble condition of salvation, 
a which passages, to say the 
east, may be interpreted in @ ¢! 
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ferent manner, plausibly inter- 
preted so, and the interpretation 
supported by such arguments as 
might well stagger a very com- 
petent judge, and would create 
lasting doubt and fluctuation, in 
more indecisive minds. If any 
truths must of necessity be believ- 
ed in order to be happy in a fu. 
ture life, one should think they 
must be plain, simple truths; 
plainly, simply and incontestibly 
revealed, capable of affecting the 


sentiments of the heart, and, if 


remotely, yet importantly, con. 
nected with the conduct of the life. 
‘To whomsoever revelation is ob- 
scure, to them in such passages it 
cannot be useful, and therefore 
cannot be necessary. Where you 
have not either faculties or furni- 
ture of mind to qualify you for the 
understanding of it, you need 
not disturb yourselves about it: 
in those instances and passages it 
will make no article in your ac. 
count. 

** II. Though to Christians 
strong in faith, of comprehensive 
and enlightened minds, no danger 
may result from doubts concern. 
ing the genuineness of this or the 
other passage of the Christian 
scriptures ; though they may bear 
the defalcation of some, without 
attainder of their belief and re- 
spect, as to the rest; yet many, 
and some not weak Christians 
neither, would find offence in 
such liberties, and might be tempt- 
ed, having given up some parts, 
the external evidences of the 
truth and genuineness of which, 
were equal to those of the truth 
and genuineness of any that were 
left; having done this, might 
easily be tempted to do more, 
and to give up all. He whose 
ideas of Christianity, its nature, 
VOL. VIII, 2¢€ 
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end and objects are the truest, i.e. 
the simplest, will be least of all in 
this danger.—But, although it 
must be admitted, that such ob. 
scurity or apparent inconsistency 
as may put it out of our power to 
interpret, must also put it out of 
our power to use, and therefore 
takes whatever of scripture has 
this character out of our account; 
yet it does not, in like manner, 
take the passage out of the book ; 
so far from proving, it does not of 
itself even atford an equitable pre-~ 
sumption, that it is not as genuine 
as the rest. Difficulties that have 
not yet been removed, and appa- 
rent inconsistencies that have not 
yet been reconciled, may be re. 
moved and reconciled, and passa- 
ges, therefore, that have not yet 
been understood, may be under. 
stood hereafter, and being under. 
steod, may become, in some re. 
spect or other, either to the inter- 
ests of truth, or more immediately 
to the conduct or comfort of man- 
kind, valuable and useful. How- 
ever, obscurity and inconsistency 
are not forgery and fiction; these 
characters have been charged on 
true and genuine writings, and yet 
in time, every trait of this sort has 
wholly disappeared. Not to be 
able to interpret a passage, or to 
relish the contents, is not to over- 
throw the testimony of antiquity 
concerning it, and will not justify 
its erasement from the canon of 
legitimate writings. 

“ With respect to the two first chap- 
ters of Luke’s Gospel in particular, 
I find in them no internal traces of 
forgery or fiction, but many of 
genuineness and truth. Here are 
no mistakes, here is nothing in- 
consistent with manners or with 
facts, nothing that accords not as” 
well as truth could eecord, with 
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all we know of what went before 
and of what followed this narra- 
tive: every thing that is ascribed 
to every character, whether word 
or deed, is perfectly natural and 
proper. The narratives of Mat- 
thew and of Luke are both forged 
if either is, they agree perfectly 
together, and they reciprocally 
elucidate and support each other; 
e, g. Luke's story of the annunci- 
ation explains and supports Mat. 
thew’s narrative in his 18th verse, 
and his story of the angel’s address 
to Joseph, in the 20th; and the 
subject of Mary’s joy, in the 48th 
verse of Luke, is explained and 
illustrated by what we find of 
Joseph’s state of mind concerning 
his purpose, and his change of 
purpose in the 19thand 24th verses 
of Matthew. Some things in the 
narratives are of such a nature, 
that they were likely to bring the 
whole into controversy: such as 
an ingenious forger would have 
avoided, asimprobable; such as 
would hardly have presented them- 
selves to his imagination, or if they 
had, such as he would have re. 
jected, lest they should discredit 
his fiction, Of some it was not 
probable that they should be either 
intended or undertaken, nor was 
it within the compass of human 
power, to bring them about. e. g. 
The journey to Bethlehem with 
Mary, so far advanced in her preg- 
nancy, was not a thing that Joseph 
could be supposed to chuse, and, 
if it had been in his desire, that 
this character of the Messiah, 
that he should be born in that place, 
or that he should be born at the 
time of enrollment, should be ac. 
complished in his son, it was,not 
in his. power to secure either 
of these points; these events, the 
ene an essential characteristic of 
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the Messiah, the other, useful 
and important in the discovery of 
his birth to the shepherds, appear. 
ed more like the real care of pro. 
vidence, and its powertul disposal 
and control, than the fictitious in. 
vention and studied management 
of man.—The story of Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, for the confirma. 
tion of Mary’s faith in the angel’s 
prophecy, seems neither natural 
or easy io imagine for the purpose; 
and had it been a fiction, the 
scene would not have been laid in 
a place so public, and under the 
observation of so many people; 
the circumstances would not have 
been made so numerous, So partis 
cular and so extraordinary, nor 
would it have been remarked that 
the transaction was noised abroad 
and made deep impressions on the 
minds of the whole country.— 
Again, as in these things there are 
hazards of detection, which @ 
forger would not have incurred, 
so, also, in other instances, there 
is such wonderful propriety in 
numerous particulars, as, would 
not have occurred to an impostor. 
For instance, the angel’s. message 
to the shepherds, considered as 
intended to engage their attention 
and belief, is most admirably 
proper; it is conceived in terms, 
all of them alluding to ancient 
prophecies of the Messiah, every 
one of which has singular perti- 
nence and energy, and the whole 
shews circumspection, compres 
hension and attention of mind, 
which aforger would probably not 
have possessed : this, again, seems 
more like the care of Providence, 
than the invention of a forger. 

** Inow proceed to add a res 
flection or two of another kind, vi2- 

“*1V. If Jesus was the son of Jo- 
sepb, then assuredly he was D0 




















thing more than man. Born of a 
virgin, miraculously formed by the 
power of God, he might have been 
nothing more than man; such 
Adam was, and there were in 
ancient as well as: there are in 
modern times those who have 
entertained this opinion. Yet this 
is not the natural tendency of that 
idea: a miraculous conception 
leads the imagination to expect 
its progress to the production of 
something more than human.— 

** Perhaps, had Jesus been 
universally conceived to be what 
the first Nazarenes and Ebjionites 
conceived him to be, i. e. had 
these first chapters of Matthew 
and Luke been interpreted as we 
have now interpreted them, 1. e. 
on true Jewish principles, Jesus 
would not at this day have had 
divine honours paid to him, nor 
been idolized under any name of 
God, Son of Joseph, undoubt. 
edly in his nature he-was nothing 
more than man; born of a virgin 
by the power of God, he might 
have been more than man, there 
would have been nothing absurd 
in the notion ; sprung from Jo- 
seph he could not. 

““'V. It is remarkable that the 
doctrine of the miraculous con- 
ception, is not perhaps so per. 
fectly innocent and indifferent a 
thing as some candid and liberal. 
minded christians may be willing 
to imagine. Perhaps it gave rise, 
certainly it gives support to the 
worship of a human being; it 
operates in favour of that porten- 
tous monster in theology, the 
doctrine of a triune God; and 
helps to shore up other doctrines 
as unphilosephical and _illusive, 
and as perfectly without founda. 
ion either in reason or in fact. 
lhrough all these various means, 
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this doctrine of the miraculous 
conception, contributes to deface 
the beautiful simplicity of the 
gospel, to impair its efficacy, to 
interrupt and to controul its salu 
tary tendency and benign effects, 
and to throw obstacles into the 
way of its universal progress. But 
this is not all; this doctrine does 
still greater mischiefs; like all 
other unreasonable and unintel- 
ligible mysteries, it puzzles, per- 
plexes, darkens and perverts the 
understandings of mankind; obs 
scures and beglooms their views 
of God, of his works and of his 
providence ; impairs their powers 
of discernment, and incapacitates 
them for free, impartial and accu. 
rate judgment in other instances ; 
enfecbles their power to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, and 
prepares them for the reception 
of as many follies and absurdities 
as any persons into whose way 
they fall, may chuse to impose 
upon them, under the mask of 
venerable mysteries, to be treated 
with religious reverence and awe ; 
this it does in common with all 
other theological deceptions. But, 
moreover, there is a train of mise 
chiefs more peculiar to itself; for 
if once it is conceived that Jesus 
was something more than man, 
there is no more guidance or ene 
couragement to be derived from 
his example; nothing in him or 
relating to him but his teaching, 
will apply to us 5 the great object 
of the christian ceeconomy is totally 
defeated, and instead of being 
instructed in what we ought to do 
and concerning the excellence to 
which we may arrive, by the 
teaching, by the pattern, and in 
the instance ofa man, of a brother 
of the human nature, an exemplar 
of what men ought to do, and a 
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specimen of what they are to be, 
an example of the natural pro. 
gress of human being in an indi- 
vidual of the kind; instead of 
having these great and desirable 
advantages, we have, what ? in- 
struction, and nothing more that 
is applicable to ourselves, for it 
is instruction from a Being of 
different origin and different con- 
stitution, whose example is not 
pertinent to us, from whose con- 
duct, character, success and for. 
tunes, we can deduce no infer- 
ences to ourselves. 

** VI. If the phrase, ‘ is of the 
spirit,’ necessarily denoted mira- 
culous conception, then the idea 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph, 
it should seem, could not have 
obtained. It does not appear to 
me that the Ebionites and Naza- 
renes rejected any part of the 
beginning of Luke’s gospel, and 
probably none of the gospel of 
St. Matthew, unless it were the 
genealogy ; they therefore must 
have interpreted this pbrase in 
some sense perfectly consistent 
with the natural conception of 
Jesus, whom they considered as 
the son of Joseph ; and their in- 
terpretation, probably,was the true 
one. Of a book written in an 
ancient language, at the time, 
living, since dead, addressed to 
the bulk of the people, and there- 
fore written in the popular lan. 
guage, the first and vulgar opinion 
concerning the import of terms, 
and phrases, will probably be the 
truest. Afterwards, when the 
language is gone into disuse, when 
the manners and circumstances of 
the people have undergone some 
considerable revolution, when 
peoples of different manners, of 
different languages, and different 


previous Opinions are mixed with 
them, or have joined themselves 
to them in any sort of attention 
to such a book, or of labours on 
it; many sources of error respect- 
ing it are opened, and the appli- 
cations at this time become more 
suspicious. The Nazarenes and 
the Ebionites were Jews, well ace 
quainted with the Jewish language, 
and such jealous partizans, of the 
divine Unity, and of every thing 
connected with il, that if, in their 
Opinion, the terms employed con. 
cerning the conception of Jesus, 
had carried in them any _ thing 
that appeared like the communi. 
cation of divinity, they never 
could have been reconciled to the 
reception of the gospel. 

How these early Jewish Chrise 
tians interpreted ‘of the Holy 
Spirit, &c.’ I believe isnot known, 
further than that they must have 
interpreted them in general in such 
manner as did not militate against 
the idea of his being by nature the 
son of Joseph. They, therefore, 
probably, must have given to the 
phrase some of the senses enume- 
rated above, and supported by 
references to such passages of the 
Jewish scriptures remaining to us, 
as seem capable of shedding avy 
light upon the subject. ‘This lan- 
guage is very singular in many 
of its phrases and idioms, which 
foreigners, estimating the import 
of them by corresponding terms in 
their own language, must greatly 
misinterpret, and consequently 
must impute to the writers they 
undertake to explain, doctrines, 
opinions, and assertions, which 
they never made nor entertained. 
Take, for example, the Hebrew 
superlative formed with the name 
of God, the terms, ‘ judge,’ ‘ make 
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atonement,’ ‘make sin,’ ‘have a 
devil,’ &c.* The phrase in ques- 
tion is of this class. When the 
gospel began to extend its con- 
quests among the heathen, and 
converts were made from among 
them who read and interpreted the 
scriptures, perhaps when they first 
heard what was afterwards written, 
they annexed their own ideas to 
Jewish phrases, and explained 
them according to their own pre- 
vious opinions. To a Jew, an 
unborn child, said to be ‘ of the 
Holy Spirit,’ would not be said to 
be the offspring of the Holy Spirit, 
or to derive bis descent from him ; 
but these terms to a heathen, 
whose imagination was full of the 
stories of heroes descended from 
Gods born of human mothers, 
these terms, which they must per- 
ceive to be often used in the Jew- 
ish language to denote God him- 
self, would naturally and instantly 
suggest the idea of a divine per- 
sonage, from whom this future 
child was to be descended. This 
was the natural, and this was the 
actual order of these opinions. 
The first divinity or deity of Christ 
was a deity of nature, derived from 
the deity of his father, and natu. 
rally ascribed to him by heathen 
converts misinterpreting the Jewish 
phrase concerning his conception, 
and afterwards supporting this er- 
roneous opinion by like misinter- 
pretations of other Jewish phrases, 
such as ‘God being in him,’ ‘do. 
ing the works,’ his ‘ being one 
with the father,’ &c. From the 
untenableness of this Opinion on 
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* See Genesis vi. 1——4, and con- 
sider the strange ideas and traditions 
that took their rise from mistaking the 
import of Jewish idioms in this pas- 
sage. 
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such ground (for Jewish language 
would not support heathen pre. 


judices) another sort of divinity was 


invented for Jesus by these same 
heathen Christians, still more sube 
lime, and more correspondent to 
their allegorical philosophy, equal. 
ly suitable to their idolatrous pro- 
pensities, and equally powerful to 
do away the ignominy of the cross 
of Jesus, and toexalt him in the 
opinion of the world, This di- 
vinity too was by generation, but 
not with the participation of a 
human parent; by spiritual gene. 
ration from eternity by the great 
father of all things from himself. 
All these follies were later than 
the infancy of the gospel: they 
came from heathens, they could 
not come from Jews, the first 
converts to it, who would have 
been shocked at any thing that 
seemed to imply in it deity, or 
participation of deity, as may 
perhaps be thought to appear from 
that single instance in the 10th 
chapter of St. John, see also 
John v. 18. To call God Father, 
seems not to have been idiomatized 
so as to beara sense equivalent to 
that in which Son of God was 
applied to magistrates, &c. At 
this latter phrase, whenever Jesus 
appropriated it to himself, the 
Jews took no umbrage; but to 
call God father (which however, 
they magnify into own father, pe. 
cular father), is to deify himself, 
and excites their keenest indigna- 
tion.” 





On the Genutneness of the Epistle 
to the Romans. 
SIR, 
I was pleased to find in your 
number for November, [VII,096, 
‘‘ Remarks on the Epistle to the 
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Romans ;” and more particularly 
because the writer proposed to 
notice ** Mr. Evanson's Reasons 
for treating it asa Forgery.” I 
am of opinion that a satisfactory 
reply to the ebjections Mr. E. has 
urged in his Dissonance against so 
large a portion of the New Testa- 
ment, would be a most important 
service at this time; and I hope 
the attention of your correspon- 
dent and others will be directed 
more fully to this subject. At 
present, I cannot agree with the 
remark, that ** Mr, Evanson’s 
arguments are not very forcible 
in themselves either separately or 
collectively.” Ever since I read 
his arguments, the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Romans has ap. 
peared to me very doubtful, and 
those doubts are not removed by 
your correspondent. For the most 
capital objection of Mr. E, (if I 
remember right, for I have not 
the Dissonance now by me) he 
has notattempted to solve. It is 
this: The Epistle in question pro- 
fesses to have been written by Paul 
when he was carrying the contri. 
butions of the Gentile churches 
up to Jerusalem, i.e. about two 
years and a half before he was 
taken a prisoner to Rome. At 
that time it informs us that the 
church in Rome was so eminent, 
that its faith was spoken of 
throughout the whole worlg, and 
Paul longed to see them of whom 
he had heard so much, both for 
their profit and his own. See 
chap. 1.{8—15. xv. 23—25. In 
the last chapter he desires saluta. 
tion to more than twenty persons 
by name, besides many others 
referred to in general terms. It 
should also be remarked that 
Aquila and Priscilla are named 
among those who were at that 


period in Rome, and had an 
assembly of brethren in their 
house; the passage bears testi. 
mony to the distinguished zeal of 
these two worthy persons, and 
their attachment to the apostle. 
Chap. xvi. 3—5, 

At the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles (which history is, I be. 
lieve, universally ascribed to Luke, 
the constant companion of Paul, 
and who was an eye-witness of all 
the Jater transactions recorded in 
that Book), we are informed that 
Paul was conveyed a prisoner to 
Rome about two years after he 
had taken the contributions of the 
Gentiles up to Jerusalem. When 
he came to Rome he was permitted 
to reside in an hired house, under 
the custody of a soldier, and was 
not committed to close imprison- 
ment. Having so much liberty, 
he sought intercourse with bis 
own countrymen resident in Rome, 
but it does not appear that any 
one of them was a Christian. 
Nay, on the contrary, they are 
described as ignorant, unbelieving 
Jews, who actually did not know 
the peculiar doctrines of this new 
sect, only that a general prejudice 
was entertained against them: 
they were also unacquainted with 
the particular crimes alleged 
against Paul. On these topics 
therefore, they solicited informa- 
tion from him, and obtained it 
But, as in every other case of the 
introduction of the gospel into 4 
new place, many rejected it with 
contempt, whilst a few listened 
with candour and received it 
Under these circumstances Paul 
continued two whole years, 
preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There is not a hint given of his 
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finding any Christian church at 
Rome, nor of his receiving the 
least attention or kindness from 
any Christian brethren in that 
city. This it must be acknow- 
ledged is passing strange, if the 
circumstances alluded to in the 
Epistle to the Romans, rather 
more than two years before, be 
correct. 

If we credit the account given 
in the Acts, we are led to believe 
that the gospel was first preached 
at Rome by Paul himself, on the 
same ground as we consider him 
the first preacher of it at Philippi 
or Thessalonica. But on the 
contrary, if the Epistle to the 
Romans be genuine then we are 
bound to believe that there was a 
most eminent church at Rome 
before Paul visited that city, and 
with which he longed to have 
communion. Now at present it 
appears to me that both these 
accounts cannot be true, 

By the ‘evidence usually pro- 
duced for the genuineness of this 
Epistle,’ perhaps your corre. 
spondent refers to the fact that it 
was known and received among 
Christians towards the end of the 
second century. But that long 
before that date some letters were 
forged, and circulated in the 
apostles’ name, even the New 
Testament itself bears record, 2 
Thess. ii. 2. I do not say that 
the Epistle to the Romans was one 
of them; but I must see stronger 
arguments for its genuineness than 
those your correspondent has pro- 
duced, befure I can be quite sure 
it was written by Paul. 

O. 

December 24, 1812. 
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On Plhal. ii. 5—9. 

As to the exact interpretation of 
this passage, Unitarian expositors 
themselves are not agreed, But, 
since it is evident, that the mind 
or disposition, which was in Jesus 
Christ, is here recommended to 
the imitation of his followers; 
shall we not learn, with the great- 
est certainty, what was the tem. 
per which the Apostle exhorts the 
Philippians, (after the example of 
Jesus) to cultivate, by comparing 
it with that which he exhorts them 
to avoid? Now it appears to be 
the most prominent article of his 
admonition to them, ver. 3. ‘* Let 
nothing be done threugh—vain- 
glory.”? The vain-glorious person, 
we know, is one who over-values 
himself, who assumes to himself 
a degree of consequence to which 
he has no proper title. Jn oppo. 
sition to this character, the mind 
or temper of Christ Jesus was 
humility ; of which it is impossible 
to give a more just definition than 
to say that it requires of every 
one, ‘* not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to 
think, but to think with sober. 
mindedness,” (Rom. xii. 3.) Jesus 
‘* being in the form of God,” ap- 
pearing more like God than man, 
in consequence of the wonderful 
works which were wrought at his 
word or his prayers, in which, all 
who saw them would naturally 
think that he was the sole agent, 
and therefore would regard and 
address him as something more 
than human, “did not think it a 
prize to be snatched at to be as 
(or, to be honoured as) God ; but 
made himself of no reputation,” 
of no account, endeavoured to 
turn away the regards of the peo- 
ple from himself, as if he were a 
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Romans ;” and more particularly 
because the writer proposed to 
notice ** Mr. Evanson’s Reasons 
for treating it as a Forgery.” I 
am of opinion that a satisfactory 
reply to the ebjections Mr. E. has 
urged in his Dissonance against so 
large a portion of the New Testa- 
ment, would be a most important 
service at this time; and I hope 
the attention of your correspon- 
dent and others will be directed 
more fully to this subject. At 
present, I cannot agree with the 
remark, that ** Mr. Evanson’s 
arguments are not very forcible 
in themselves either separately or 
collectively.”’ Ever since I read 
his arguments, the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Romans has ap. 
peared to me very doubtful, and 
those doubts are not removed by 
your correspondent, For the most 
capital objection of Mr. E, (if I 
remember right, for I have not 
the Dissonance now by me) he 
has notattempted to solve. It is 
this: The Epistle in question pro- 
fesses to have been written by Paul 
when he was carrying the contri. 
butions of the Gentile churches 
up to Jerusalem, i.e. about two 
years and a half before he was 
taken a prisoner to Rome. At 
that time it informs us that the 
church in Rome was so eminent, 
that its faith was spoken of 
throughout the whole worlg, and 
Paul longed to see them of whom 
he had heard so much, both for 
their profit and his own. See 
chap. 1.{8—15. xv. 23—25. In 
the last chapter he desires saluta. 
tion to more than twenty persons 
by name, besides many others 
referred to in general terms, It 
should also be remarked that 
Aquila and Priscilla are named 
among those who were at that 


On the Genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans, 


period in Rome, and had an 
assembly of brethren in their 
house; the passage bears testi. 
mony to the distinguished zeal of 
these two worthy persons, and 
their attachment to the apostle, 
Chap. xvi. 3— 5, 

At the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles (which history is, I be. 
lieve, universally ascribed to Luke, 
the constant companion of Paul, 
and who was an eye-witness of all 
the Jater transactions recorded in 
that Book), we are informed that 
Paul was conveyed a prisoner to 
Rome about two years after he 
had taken the contributions of the 
Gentiles up to Jerusalem. When 
he came to Rome he was permitted 
to reside in an hired house, under 
the custody of a soldier, and was 
not committed to close imprison- 
ment. Having so much liberty, 
he sought intercourse with bis 
own countrymen resident in Rome, 
but it does not appear that any 
one of them was a Christian. 
Nay, on the contrary, they are 
described as ignorant, unbelieving 
Jews, who actually did not know 
the peculiar doctrines of this new 
sect, only thata general prejudice 
was entertained against them: 
they were also unacquainted with 
the particular crimes alleged 
against Paul. On these topics 
therefore, they solicited informa- 
tion from him, and obtained i. 
But, as in every other case of the 
introduction of the gospel into 4 
new place, many rejected it with 
contempt, whilst a few listened 
with candour and received it. 
Under these circumstances Paul 
continued two whole years, 


preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There is not a hint given of his 
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finding any Christian church at 
Rome, nor of his receiving the 
least attention or kindness from 
any Christian brethren in that 
city. This it must be acknow- 
ledged is passing strange, if the 
circumstances alluded to in the 
Epistle to the Romans, rather 
more than two years before, be 
correct. 

If we credit the account given 
in the Acts, we are led to believe 
that the gospel was first preached 
at Rome by Paul himself, on the 
same ground as we consider him 
the first preacher of it at Philippi 
or Thessalonica. But on the 
contrary, if the Epistle to the 
Romans be genuine then we are 
bound to believe that there was a 
most eminent church at Rome 
before Paul visited that city, and 
with which he longed to have 
communion. Now at present it 
appears to me that both these 
accounts cannot be true. 

By the ‘tevidence usually proe 
duced for the genuineness of this 
Epistle,’ perhaps your corre. 
spondent refers to the fact that it 
was known and received among 
Christians towards the end of the 
second century. But that long 
before that date some letters were 
forged, and circulated in the 
apostles’ name, even the New 
Testament itself bears record, 2 
Thess, ii. 2. I do not say that 
the Epistle to the Romans was one 
of them; but I must see stronger 
arguments for its genuineness than 
those your correspondent has pro- 
duced, befure I can be quite sure 
it was written by Paul. 

O. 

December 24, 1812. 


On Plhal. uw. 5—9. 

As to the exact interpretation of 
this passage, Unitarian expositors 
themselves are not agreed, But, 
since it is evident, that the mind 
or disposition, which was in Jesus 
Christ, is here recommended to 
the imitation of his followers; 
shall we not learn, with the great- 
est certainty, what was the tem. 
per which the Apostle exhorts the 
Philippians, (after the example of 
Jesus) to cultivate, by comparing 
it with that which he exhorts them 
to avoid? Now it appears to be 
the most prominent article of his 
admonition to them, ver. 3. ‘* Let 
nothing be done threugh—vain- 
glory.” The vain-glorious person, 
we know, is one who over-values 
himself, who assumes to himself 
a degree of consequence to which 
he has no proper title. In oppo. 
sition to this character, the mind 
or temper of Christ Jesus was 
humility ; of which it is impossible 
to give a more just definition than 
to say that it requires of every 
one, ‘* not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to 
think, but to think with sober. 
mindedness,”’ (Rom. xii. 3.) Jesus 
‘* being in the furm of God,” ap- 
pearing more like God than man, 
in consequence of the wonderful 
works which were wrought at his 
word or his prayers, in which, all 
who saw them would naturally 
think that he was the sole agent, 
and therefore would regard and 
address him as something more 
than human, “did not think it a 
prize to be snatched at to be as 
(or, to be honoured as) God ; but 
made himself of no reputation,” 
of no account, endeavoured to 
turn away the regards of the peo. 
ple from himself, as if he werea 
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mere nothing, by declaring that 
these works were effected by the 
power of the Most High, and not 
by any power resident in himself, 
The following words may, perhaps, 
be most justly interpreted as as- 
signing the reason why he thus dis- 
claimed the honour of these mighty 
works: ** taking the form of a 
servant, being in the likeness of 
common mortals” (Lindsey’s se- 
cond Address to the University. 
Students, p. 289), and, therefore, 
knowing himself to be a common 
man, and not entitled to the 
honours which some were disposed 
to pay him. ‘* And appearing only 
as an ordinary mortal’ (ib.), and 
therefore knowing himself to be 
no more than such a one, * he 
humbled himself, and” (instead of 
claiming exemption from an igno- 
minious death, on the ground of 
being superior in rank to those 
among whom he lived, or on ac- 
count of the high privileges which 
had been conferred upon him, he) 
** became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Where. 
fore also,’ (as be did not advance 
any claim to the reverence and 
homage of others on account of 
the miracles which God wrought 
by him, but was content to be re. 
garded and treated by them as 
what he really was, viz. a mere 
man like themselves, and ina very 
low and indigent condition, there. 
fore also) “ God hath highly ex. 
alted him :” thus illustrating and 
verifying his own well-known 
saying, ‘* He that humbleth him. 
self shall be exalted.” 


March 7, 1212. J. 1-5, 
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Conjectural Emendation., 





John iii, 5. 


Conjectural Emendation. 
ii. 5. 
Sik, Nov. 21, 1812. 

Tam well aware that I shall be 
accused of being an “ arbitrary 
and licentious critic ;” but charges, 
it must be remembered, are not 
proofs, and evidence remains evi 
dence still. 

John iii. 5. In the discourse of 
any other man than the great au. 
thor of our faith, would the words 
“ of water and” be esteemed gen- 
uine? I will point only to the 
internal evidence, leaving its effect 
to the reader. To my mind it is 
absolutely decisive, irrefragable. 
Were the autograph of the Evan. 
gelist in my possession and the 
words found there, my conviction, 
I am forward to avow, would only 
be fortified by the fact, that no 
human records are infallible. 


John 


I am, Sir, 
J. T. C. 





Illustrations of Scripture. 
[From an Interleaved Bible.) 


Gen. x. 2—4. Dodanim or 

Rodanim.—Some are of opinion 
that Rhodes was first peopled by 
the descendants of Dodanim, the 
fourth son of Javan. Both the 
Septuagint and Samaritan transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch, instead of 
Dodanim, always use Rodanim; 
and by this appellation the Greeks 
always named the Rhodians. 
_ Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, 
i. 269, quoted in Dr, Clarke’s 
Travels, Pt, Il. § 1. ch, viii Ps 
225, : 
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REVIEW. 


Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame.— Pore 





Ant. 1. Memoirs of the late Rev- 
erend Theophilus Lindsey, M.A. 


ineluding @ Brief Analysis of 


his Works, together with Anec- 
dotes and Letters of eminent 
Persons, his Friends and Cor- 
respondents: also a General 
View of the Progress of the 
Unitarian Ductrine in England 
and America. By Thomas Bel. 
sham, Minister of the Chapel 
in Essex Street. 8vo. pp. 5608. 
14s. Johnson and Co, 1812. 
(Continued from p. 51.) 


It is difficult for such as have 
always breathed the free air of 
liberal nonconformity to form a 
just estimate of the difficulties 
which a beneficed clergyman has 
to encounter, in making up his 
mind to break through the 
hindrances to liberty of conscience 
with which he is beset in an esta. 
blished church. There is some- 
thing fearful in a change of opini- 
ons which must be followed by a 
total revolution in the habits, con. 
nections and prospects. ‘loo much 
allowance, therefore, cannot be 
made for such ministers in the 
ehurch as cannot command the 
resolution to quit a communion, 
in which their consciences are not 
wholly at ease; especially for such 
as, like Mr, Lindsey, evince by 
their future conduct that their 
temporary conformity does not 
Proceed from an undervaluation 
of truth or an indifference to 
moral duty. 

After Mr. Lindsey had resolved 
upon quitting the church, the ex- 
“ution of his purposé was for a 

VOL. virt, 205 








short time delayed by an event, 
which is of so much importance in 
the religious history of the coun. 
try that we shall follow Mr. Bele 
sham in giving some account of it. 
We refer to the Association (call. 
ed from its place of meeting, The 
Feathers’ ‘Tavern Association,) 
formed in the year 1771, for the 
purpose of making an application to 
Parliament to obtain relief in the 
matter of subseription ; the mode 
of relief proposed was the sub. 
stitution of a declaration of ase 
sent to the Holy Scriptures, in 
lieu of subscription to the thirty- 
nine articles and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

“« The petitioners, though compara- 
tively few in number, not amounting té 
250, were of high consideration in point 
of talents, of learning and of moral 
worth. The names of Lindsey, of 
Blackburne, of Wyvill, of Jebb, of Law, 
of Disney, of Chambers, and many 
others are such as would do honour to 
any cause. ‘The majority were clergy- 
men, the rest were gentlemen of the 
professions, of law and medicine, who 
thus entered their protest against the 
yoke of subscription imposed upon stu- 
dents at the Universities, who had no 
view to the clericai office.’’ (pp. 5@, 51.) 

The petition was presented to 
the House of Commons, on the 
Oth of February, 1772. The fol. 
lowing account of the debate upon 
it is given by Mr. Belsham, in 
an extract of a letter from John 
Lee, Esq. who was afterwards 
Solicitor General, to a friend in 
the country, written the day after 
it took place, 

“ Sir Wm. Meredith in a few words 
informed the house, that he bad in 
his hands a petition of a number of re 
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pectable clergy and others, praying re- 
lief in the matter of subscription, and 
therefore he moved that it might be 
brought up. Mr. T. Pitt seconded the 
motion. On this Sir Roger New digate 
rose up in great anger, and demanded 
to know what the contents of the petition 
were, and what the number and names 
of the men who had subscribed it. Sir 
William then read the petition in his 
place, and afew of the names, adding 
that the number was about 250. Sir 
Roger Newdigate then began the debate, 
and opposed with great vehemence the 
bringing up of this petition, In his 
Opinion, it aimed at the destruction of 
the church, whose existence depended 
upon the continuance of the articles. 
Sir Roger spoke contemptuously of the 
number and quality of the petitioners, 
and sustained with great fortitude the 
character of member for Oxford. He 
was followed by Mr. Hans Stanley, 
who opposed the bringing up of the 
peiition, as it tended to disturb the 
peace of the country, which, in his opi- 
nion, ought to be the subject ofa 4oth. 
article, which would be worth all the 
39. He was succeeded by Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, who is brother to Lord Shel- 
burne, and spoke on the same side, 
throwing out some very indecent reflec- 
tions on the Confessional, and its au- 
thor, and endeavouring to prove the 
petitioners to be a parcel of canting 
hypocrites, who under pretence of re- 
formation, meant the ruin of our civil 
and ecclesiastical government. This 
conduct roused the resentment of Mr. 
Pitt, who with ereat dignity and good 
sense observed upon the indecency of 
calumniating any persons appearing in 
the character of petitioners for redress 
of grievances, mure especially the per- 
sons then applying for relief in a matter 
that highly concerned the purity of re- 
ligion, the integrity of their own minds, 
and even the morality of the people. 
He stated very well the principles of 
the reformation, and fairly inferred from 
them the propricty of the petition. 
The motion for bringing up the petition 
was also supported by Lord George 
Germaine, Mr Sawbridge, Mr. Thomas 
Townshend, Lord Cavendish, Mr. 
Dunning, Sit Henry Hoghton, Mr. 
Solicitor General Wedderburne, and 
Sir George Saville. 1 believe Sir George 
Saville’s speech was one of the best 
that was ever delivered in that house. 
I can give you no idea of its excellence, 








Peview.—Mr. Belsham’s Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey. 


unliss by repeating some parts of ig, 
when I have the pleasure of seeing yy, 
IT cannot help saying, however, that ! 
never was so aflected with or so sen. 
sible of the power of pious eloquence 
as while he was speaking. It was not 
only an honour to him, but to his age 
and country.—Mr. Solicitor General 
spoke very well, and gave a vey hand. 
some testimony to the character of Mr, 
Blackburne, as a learned, pious, vir- 
tuous and venerable man, and vindica- 
ted his book as an «xcellent and enter- 
taining performance.—The speakers on 
the opposite side were Sit Roger New- 
digate, Mr. Fitzmaurice, Lord Folke 
stone, Mr. Byrne, Lord North, Mr. 
Charles Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Dyson, 
Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Stanley, Dr. Hay, 
and Mr. Cooper. Nobody but Sir 
Roger Newdigate attempted to defend 
the articles. And all the house ex. 
plicitly declared it was foolish to re. 
quire subscription at the university, and 
expressed a wish that it might be laid 
aside there. 

‘€ After a very fine debate, the house 
divided ; the numbers for not receiving 
the petition were 217, for receiving it 
71, which, considering the influence of 
the bishops and ministry, and the cha- 
racter and weight of the minority was 
thought a very great affair. The clergy 
petitioners were delighted with the de- 
bate, all of them that were in town 
being admitted to hear it. Dr. Halli: 
fax, of Cambridge, was in the gallery, 
and seemed disappointed that his violent 
nonsense had produced so little effect 
on the house. This scene was act 
yesterday, beginning at three, and end- 
ing at eleven o'clock.” (pp. 54-61.) 

The high character given by 
Mr. Lee of Sir G. Saville’sspeceh 
is fully justified by an extract 
from it, as reported by Dr. Fur 
neaux, which Mr. Belsham bas 
inserted jin a note: we cannot 
withstand the temptation to enrich 
our pages with this fine specimes 
of ** pious eloquence.” 

** T must now, Sir, express my ¥ 
arent concein atthe manner in whit 
the petition, and they who signed % 
have been treated. ‘They have been 
treated in a manner very unparliamen 
tary, ina manner that none should be 
treated who come to the bar of 
house to represent grievances and t0 
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iicit redress. Their characters have 
been aspersed : injurious suspicions have 
been thrown out against their designs 
and intentions. I wish many things 
not to have been said which have been 
said. The petitioners, Sir, are clergy- 
men; men of respectable characters : 
i verily believe good and conscientious 
men, We may treat their situation 
with indifferemce, because we are stran- 
gers to it and feel not their difficulty. 
But let us fora moment put ourselves 
in the place of these petitioners, who 
are required to bring themselves under 
a solemn obligation on the one hand to 
preach according to scripture, (which, 
uf it means any thing, must mean ac- 
cording to what they apprehend to be 
the sense of scripture,) and on the other, 
are required to declare their belief of 
articles which in their consciences they 
think contrary to the scripture, and 
which few will pretend to belicve or to 
understand. . . . This, Sir, is a debate 
in which the honour of God, the in- 
terests of religion and virtue, our own 
consciences, and the consciences of 
others, are deeply concerned. Let us, 
then, hear no more of private characters, 
of Confessionals, and Feathers’ ‘Taverns. 
I have always thought that the persons 
ef men who petition this house were 
under our protection. Their characters 
ought to be still more so. I therefore 
beseech you, I become an humble and 
earnest supplicant to you; by the bene- 
volent spirit of the gospel, by all that is 
serious, I beseech you by the bowels of 
Christ, that this affair be treated, not 
asa matter of policy, not as a matter 
of levity, not as a matter of censorious- 
ness, but as a matter of religion. 

** Some gentlemen seem to apprehend 
that we are to make the doors of the 
chureh as narrow and to exclude as 
many as possible. I think we should 
make them as wide as we can to take 
i as many as possible. Others are ap- 
prehensive that, in case the Scriptures 
are substituted in the room of the ar- 
ticles, it will be the means of admitting 
into the church a great number of sec- 
taries. Sectaries! Sir: had it not been 
for sectaries, this cause had been tried 
at Rome, Thank God, it is tried here. 

“ Some gentlemen fear that if we lay 
aside the articles and place the Scrip- 
tures in their stead, by throwing down 
all distinctions, we shall admit Papists, 
and together with them their religion 
o But they ferges that Papists arc 








Review. —Mr. Belsham's Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey. 
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excluded by the oath of supremacy, and 
by the declaration against transubstan- 
tiation, against the invocation of the 
Virgin Mary and other saints, and 
against the sacrifice of the mass. And 
ifany other test be needful, let them 
be made to acknowledge liberty of con- 
science and the right of private judge- 
ment; let them abjure persecution— 
that were a truly protestant test. But 
can any one seriously think that en- 
couraging free inquiry and the study of 
the Scriptures will issue in the Romish 
religion? When I see a rivulet flow to 
the top ofa high rock, and requiring a 
strong engine to force it back again, 
then shall I think that freedom of en- 
quiry will be prejudicial to truth ; then 
shall I think that liberty of judgment 
will be prejudicial to the protestant ree 
ligion ; then shall I think that adhering 
to the scriptures only will leadto Rome. 
** Some gentlemen talk of raising bar- 
riers about the church of God, and 
protecting his honour! Language that 
is astonishing, that is shocking, that 
almost approaches to blasphemy. What! 
man! a poor, vile, contemptible reptile, 
talk of raising barriers about the church 
of God! He might as well talk of pro- 
tecting Omnipotence, and raising bar- 
riers about his throne. Barriers about 
the Church of God, Sir? About that 
church, which, if there be any veracity 
in scripture, shall continuc for ever, and 
against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail? If I may be allowed on so 
serious an occasion to recollect a fable, 
it puts mein mind of one which [ have 
met with, of a stately, magnificent, 
impregnable castle built on a rock, the 
basis of which was the centre of the 
earth, the top of it pierced the clouds, 
the thickness of the walls could not be 
measured by cubits. At the bottom of 
it a few moles were one day very busy 
in raising up a little quantity of earth, 
which when some mice saw, What are 
you doing, said they, to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Lord of this castle ? 
We are not disturbing his tranquillity, 
replied the moles ; ali blind as you are, 
you may see that we are only throwing 
up a rampart fo protect his castle. 
“The Church of God, Sir, can pro- 
tect itself. ‘Truth needs not be afraid of 
not obtaining the victory on a fair trial. 


The lovers of truth will love all sincere 
inquirers after it, though they may dif- 
fer from them in various religious sen- 
timents, For it is to inper tial and frec 
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inquiry only, that error owes its ruin and 
truth its success. ‘Those who are pene- 
trated with the benevolent pirit of the 
gospel will not condemn, as heretics, w ill 
not reject, as unworthy of their affection, 
any who believe the Chustian religion, 
who search and endeavour to under- 
stand the Scriptures, though they may 
be unable to comply with creeds and 
articles. 


** Some 


gentlemen suppose that the 
Scriptures are not plain enough to be a 
tule and centre of union to the church. 
They must have articles and creeds to 
supply its defects But if the things 
which are necessary to saiv ition are not 
plainly revealed, there is no way of sal- 
vation revealed to the bulk of mankind 
atall. Whatever is obscurely revealed 
will be always obscure notwithstanding 
our decisions. It can never be authori- 
tatively determined by men. The only 
authority which can explain it, and 
make the explanation a test of faith, is 
the authority of Gud. As to what he 
has plainly revealed, it needs no articles 
to ascertain its meanings We should 
not then adopt views and measures 
which are contracted and narrow. We 
should not set bars in the way of those 
who are willing to enter and labour in 
the church of God, When the disciples 
came to Christ and complained that 
there were some who cast out devils in 
his name, and said ‘ We forbad them, 
because they followed not us’—what 
did our Saviour do ? Did he send them 
tests and articles to be subscribed >? Did 
he ask whether they believed this, or 
that, or the other doctrine ? Whether 
they were Athanasians, or Arians, or 
Arminians? No. He delivered that 
comprehensive maxim——‘ He that is 
not against me is for me.’ Go ye and 
say likewise. (pp. 57—61.) 

The associated clergy intended 
at one ume to renew their petition 
in 1773, but the design was drop- 
ped, and the reformation of the 
church of England was abandoned, 
as hopeless. Mr. Lindsey, how- 
ever, embraced the opportunity, 
afforded him this year, by his 
being called to preach the assize 
Sermon at York, to bear his tes. 


tumiony to the cause of the peti. 
uoners. 


To Mr. L. nothing now re. 
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mained but to ** deliver his sou} 
by retiring from the church. He 
droppt d a hint of his design to his 
noble patrons of Alnwick Castle, 
whom about this time he visited 
by invitation ; not without a hope, 
it should seem, that some pecu- 
niary aid would have been rene 
dered him; but in this he was 
disappointed, though he afterwards 
received a liberal present from his 
pupil, the present Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, which was repeated 
annually till his decease. It was 
on the 12th. of November, 1773, 
that he notified to his diocesan, 
Dr. Markham, then of 
Chester, afterwards Archbishop 
of York, his intention of resigning 
his vicarage. His letter on this 
occasion, together with the bi. 
shop’s answer, and an_ extract 
from Mr. Lindsey’s reply, are 
giveninan Appendix to the volume, 
(pp. 500—504.) ‘The correspon- 
dence may not do much honour 
to Dr. Markham as a biblical 
critic, but it reflects credit upon 
his temper and feelings. On the 
same day on which Mr. L. wrote 
his first letter to the bishop, he 
wrote, inthe following terms, to 
lis friend the Rev. Wm, Turner, 
of Wakefield, who had proposed 
to recommend him to a congrega- 
tion of liberal dissenters at the 
Octagon Chapel, Liverpool, which 
was then in want of a minister. 

‘* 1 must ever say that I have had no 
such consolation from any one as from 
you, during the conflict and trial which 
the providence of God has cast upon me. 
You have ever been leading to the right 
point of view in which to consider It, 
and suggesting the most animating m0 
tives for encouragement under it. And 
not satisfied with doing this, your last 
convinces me of your earnest desire te 
contr.bute your endeavours to procure 
me an establishment when I quit thi 
which may preserve some degree of use 


fulness, which J anxiously wish, 


bishop 














serve for that worldly support which we 
shall want. But with regard to what 
you kindly suggest [ believe it will be 
best to wait, and not lay out for any 
thing of this kiad at present, though 
no less obliged to you than if you pro- 
cured me success in it. My reason is, 
that my design, which I specify very 
particularly in my tract, is to try to 
gather a church of Unitarian Christians 
out of the Established Church. My 
hope is, that it may please Providence 
to excite some Philadelphians in our 
church to favour such a design. And 
when I go to town, which will be in 
the beginning of the winter, I shall do 
all I can to forward it; with hope, f 
said before, not very sanguine however, 
for serious religion isnot the tone and 
temper of the times. But attempts must 
be made in such matters ,oftentimes 
when there are even greater improba- 
bilities of accomplishing them. 1 could 
wish, and I think it my duty, to be in- 
strumental jn bringing those who are 
now in the darkness in which I was bred 
to the acknowledgment and worship 
of the One true God, through the me- 
diation and according to the true doc- 
trine of our Saviour Christ, rather than 
attach myself to these who are already 
emancipated from that darkness. And 
we are willing to expend what little we 
have for that end for a year or two in 
town, and make the trial. Should it 
fail, I should be glad to be useful in 
any congregation where the worship of 
the true God is allowed and professed. 
As to future provision, though gloomy 
thoughts for a moment have sometimes 
come across the mind, we have no doubt 
but our industry, and the friends that 
Providence will raise will furnish every 
thing needful for it. 

“* On Sunday last I took my leave of 
two of the chapels in my parish that lie 
ata good distance off, near the moors, 
a poor simple-minded people, whe much 
affected me by the concern they shewed 
and expressed in words at my telling 
them that I should never more speak 
to them from that place; and all de- 
sired to have the little Tract which 1 
mentioned I should distribute amongst 
them, and which would give them an 
account of the reasons why I lefg them.” 
(PP. bl—83.) 


[To be continued. } 
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Art. II.* 4 Vindication of Re ligt. 
ous Liberty, A Sermon, preaches 
ed at Bridport, on Wednesday, 
June 17,1812, before the West. 
ern Unitarian Society. By 
Robert Aspland. Uackuney, 
printed. Sold by Johnson and 
Co. and by David Eaton, 
London. 12mo. pp. 57. 

The subject of this discourse 
cannot, alas! be pronounced une 
seasonable. Let our readers 
judge, whether, even at the pre. 
sent day, religious freedom is so 
clearly understood, so fully and 
readily allowed, and so consist. 
ently exercised, as it ought to be, 
by the professors of the gospel? 
We have cause of thankfulness, it 
is true, that we groan no longet 
under the spiritual tyranny by 
which our ancestors were enslaved; 
however, the progress of our age 
and country in the virtue of toler- 
ation, ill corresponds with its gene 
eral improvement in arts and scie 
ences; and many persons who 
have the phrase * religious liberty” 
on their lips, and who use it for 
the sake of pointing their sentences 
and adorning their paragraphs, 
seem almost total strangers to the 
principle and the temper. 

Among these uninformed or 
hypocritical friends of the rights 
of conscience, Mr. Aspland is 
not to be ranked: his sermon is 
evidently the production of a sine 





—— 


[* This is one of a certain number of 
publications, which, for reasons obvious 
to our readers, we have not brought un- 
der review in the Monthly Repository. 
We depart from our rule in the present 
imstance, at the desire of a friend, whosc 
usual signature will be found at the end 
of the article; and influenced in no 
light measure, by the importance of the 
subject of the Sermon reviewed, at this 
crisis of scligious bigatry. Ea.) 
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cere, an enlightened and } 
mind, 

Ife begins with a perspicuous 
illustration of the connection and 
; . » 7 
import of his text [Rom. xiv. 5.], 
and then shews, from the following 
considerations, that It was an ese 
sential part of the plan of our 
Lord, and his apostles, not to em. 
ploy external force in the promo- 
tion of their doctrine, but to con- 
tent themselves with laying their 
evidences before the world, and 
leaving men to form their own de- 
Cision :— 

“yt, The Christian religion cannot 
be promoted by external force, for it 
consists only in the belief of ccitain facts, 
the reception of some truths growing 
out of them, and the performance of 
some consequent acts of morality.”— 

** od, The founders of our faith have 
laid down principles withjwhich the use 
of force in matters of religion can never 
be reconciled. 

“3d, Although our Lord and the 
apostles predicted the spread and con- 
tinuance of Christianity, they let fall no 
direction for taking religion under the 
patronage of the state; but, on the 
contrary, foreshewed, and not darkly, 
that by the assumption of unwarranted 
powers in the church, truth would be 
debased, and righteousness be well nigh 
exploded." 

The preacher next states and 
refutes objections to the unlimited 
and unmolested exercise of re- 
ligious liberty, and concludes with 
& pertinent application of his re. 
marks to the meeting, and to the 
object of the Western Unitarian 
Society. 

Close and vigorous reasoning 
characterizes the discourse. The 
passage which we proceed to quote, 
1s admirable, not only for the sound 
argument which it contains, but 
for its Strong and happy reference 
to the actual situation of Catholic 

os , 
and of Protestant nonconformists. 


“No one, it may be justly alleged, 





1a feeling would now vindicate the use of fire and 


faggot in the service of the state religion, 
It is well to have advanced so far, and 
thanks to a good Providence for this im- 
provement in the public mind! But 
persecution is not to be considered de- 
funct because it is weakened. ‘The spirit 
of persecution is this—to wish to in- 
flict harm, or to take away good, on ac- 
count of opinions. If no harm be in- 
flicted, yet if good be taken away or de- 
nied, there is rea], palpable persecution. 
A broader or a narrower, a deeper ora 
more superficial brand of disgrace may 
be impressed upon consoience; but the 
least opprobrium fastened on a faithful 
adherence to principle, is a result of the 
same cvil mind that in other times, and 
under other circumstances, lighted up 
fires for martyrs. Virtue makes a man 
jealous of his reputation ; when therefore 
the state puts a label on his faith, inti- 
mating that he is unworthy of trust, it 
touches the apple of his eye, it injures him 
in the most vital part; and, in the sore- 
ness of his feelings, shall he be still told 
that the stigma that he bears about is 
not persecution ? Call it - what name 
you will, the spirit which suggests to 
one man the design of making another 
man’s condition worse for his conscience 
is an evil spirit ;"—pp. 18, 19. 

There is no grosser sophism 
than ¢dat under which the oppo- 
sers of the repeal of disabling 
statutes, would shelter themselves 
from the charge of persecution. 
** The real question at issue,’’ say 
they, ** concerns political power, 
and not the free exercise of relle 
gious worship.”? Their statement 
would be more correct, if for poe 
itical power they substituted the 
words political eligibility. Now, 
betwecn power and eligibility to 
power, there is a wide distinction: 
to be excluded from the formers 
may be the effect of personal cas 
price, of partiality, of favouritism, 
or of individual dislike and aver- 
sion ; to be doomed, by an act ol 
the community, to the other, what 
is it but proscription? Or we may 
reason thus :-—Political eligibility 
is either honourable or a matter 
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ef indifference. If it be honour- 
able, then to be rendered destitute 
of it, isastigma, But if it bea 
subject of indifierence, why should 
one class of men endeavour to re. 
tain it as a monopoly ? 

Mr. Aspland contends, with 
perfect justness and with no smal}l 
ability, that the utmost freedom 
of speech should be allowed to 
unbelievers : and, inan Appendix, 
he fortifies his argument on this 
point, by appropriate citations 
from the works of Lardner, Simon 
Browne, Dr. Samuel Chandler, 
Dr. Sykes, Principal Campbell 
and Dr. Gerard ; to which names 


we may add the high authority of 


Dr., afterwards Bishop, Lowth, 
who, in his Visitation Sermon at 
Durham, thus expresses himselt 
respecting Christianity, 

“Tt hath always flourished, or 
decayed, together with learning 
and liberty: it will ever stand, or 
fall, withthem. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance to the 
cause of true religion, that it be 
submitted to an open and impar- 
tial examination ; that every dise 
quisition concerning it be allowed 
its free course; that even the 
malice of its enemies should have 
its full scope, and try its utmost 
strength of argument against it. 
Let no man be alarmed at the at. 
tempts of atheists or infidels : let 
them produce their cause; let 
them bring forth their strong rea. 
sons, to their own confusion: af- 
lord them not the advantage of 
restraint, the only advantage which 
their cause admits of: let them 
not boast the false credit of sup- 
posed arguments and _ pretended 
demonstrations, which they are 
forced to suppress. What has been 
the consequence of all that licen- 


‘ 


MOUs Contradiction with which the 


gospel hath been received in these 
our times and in this nation? Hath 
it not given birth to such irrefra- 
gable apologies and convincing il. 
lustrations of our most holy reli. 
gion as no other age or nation ever 
produced? What, in particular, 
hath been the effect of unrestrained 
opposition in @ very recent ine 
stance, prepared with much la- 
bour and study, and supported 
with all the art and eloquence of 
a late celebrated genius? Hath 
not the very weakness and impo. 
tence of the assault given the 
most signal and decisive victory to 
the cause of truth? And do not 
the arms of this mighty champion 
of infidelity stand as a trophy, 
erected by himself, to display and 
to perpetuate the triumph ?” 

The sermon from which we have 
made this extract, a sermon every 
way worthy of one who must be 
classed among the finest writers of 
his age, was preached in 1758, a 
very few years previous to which 
appeared, in five large volumes in 
quarto, the Posthumous Works of 
Lord Bolingbroke*, whom Dr, 
Lowth, no doubt, intends by the 
‘* mighty champion of infidelity.’’ 

Should Mr. Aspland’s ‘ Vindie 
cation of Religious Liberty,” reach, 
as it well deserves, a second edi. 





* They were published, under the 
care of Mallet, March 6, 1754, which 
happened to be the day of Mr. Pelham’s 
death ; a coincidence that occasioned the 
following stanza in Mr. Garrick’s Ode 
on the latter of these events :-—— 


‘* The same sad morn, to church and 
state, 
(So for our sins "twas fix'd by fate) 
A double stroke was giv'n ; 
Black as the whirlwinds of the north, 
St. J——n’'s fell genius issu’d forth, 
And Pelham fled to heav’n !” 
Dodsley's Collection of Poems, vol. 
iv. and Boswell's Life of Johnson, (3d 
ed.) sol.i. pp. gar, 232. 
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904 Review.— Toulmim’s Letters to Freeston. 


tion, he, Pp! bat ly, will not be in- 
disposed to subjoin so memorable 
a plea for the extension of the 
rights of conscience: nor, perhaps, 
will he omit to place a note at the 
foot of bis seventh page, for the 
purpose of informing the general 
reader, that the words adduced 
from the received version of the 
ninth chapter of Luke, are not 
admitted into Griesbach’s text*. 
N, 
Art. III. A Scrics of Letters to 
the Rev. f lreestoi : 
ed by his Tract, entitled a Se- 
rious Enugu ry into e Nature 
and Effects of Viodern Socint. 
anim, Witha Prefat ry Ad- 
dress to the Baptist Congrega- 
tions of the New Connection, 
By Joshua Toulmin, D. D. 
2mo. pp. 106. Birmingham ; 
O. and H. Smith. London; 
Johnson and Co. 1812. 


Dr. Toulmin has passed a long 
life in active and usetul services to 
the cause of truth, and we rejoice 
to find that Ais eve is not dim, nor 
hts natural force abated+—that he 
is still quick to discern, and strong 
to combat, bigotry and error. Our 
opinion of the pamphlet which 
has now called forth this veteran 
soldier of the Christian Faith, has 
been fully expressed in our last 
volume, pp. 518 and 711; but 
low as we rated it, we are inclined 
to believe that the writers who ad- 
dress the passions and prejudices 
ofthe vulgar, form a truer judg- 
ment of human nature than we 
have done, and on this ground we 
approve this second attempt to 


Occaslol- 





* See both his editions of the N. T. 
and Mon. Rep. v. 394, 
* Deut. xxxiv. 7. 


correct misrepresentations and to 
humble the pride of Protestant 
Popery. Our venerabie author 
reasons pertinently ; illustrates his 
arguments with useful appeals to 
historical facts; and relukes 
sharply, but not uncharitably. It 
would be no disparagement of the 
present Letters, to say that they 
are scarcely equal to those by the 
same writer to Andrew Fuller; 
(for what life is sufficiently long 
for the production of more than 
one work, so original in its struc 
ture and so effectual in its opera- 
tion?) but it may be confidently 
pronounced, within the limits of 
severe criticism, that they are 
more than sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and ought to carry convic- 
tion to the minds of any readers, 
who may have been imposed upon 
by Mr. Freeston’s pretended rea 
soning and real bigotry. 





Art. IV. A Congratulatory Let. 
ter to the Rev. Herbert Marsh, 
D. D. F.R.S. Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the Unt 
versity of Cambridge; on his 
judicious Inquiry into the Cone 
sequences of neglecting to give 
the Prayer-Book with the 
Bible ; together with a Sermon 
on the Inadequacy of the Bible 
to be an exclusive Rule of Faith; 
inscribed to the same. By the 
Rev. Peter Gandolphy, Priest 
of the Catholic Church. 8¥% 
pp. 70. Keating and Co, 1812. 

Art. V. A Letter to the Rev. 
Peter Gandolphy, in confuta 
tion of the Opinion that the 
vital Principle of the Reforma 
tion has been lately conceded 
to the Church of Rome: with 
a Postscript, containing Remarks 
on the Consequences which 


ag a aceile 




















must result from the Concession 
of the Catholic Claims. By 
Herbert Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. 
Margaret Professor of Divint- 
ty in Cambridge. The 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 24, 1813. 
There is nothing very important 
in this correspondence ; we notice 
it solely on account of its singu. 
larity. Mr. Gandolphy, “ a priest 
of the Catholic church,”’ grateful 
to Professor Marsh, for the ser- 
vice which he considers him to 
have rendered to the Roman Cath- 
olic principle of the secondary im- 
portance of the Bible as a rule of 
faith, pours forth his feelings in a 
** Congratulatory Letter,’? which 
is headed by a portrait of the 
Pope (Pius VIL), before a cruci- 
fix, and followed by a sermon 
against the Protestant tenet of 
the sufficiency of scripture. The 
priest considers the Professor as a 
champion of the main principle of 
the Catholic faith, and seems al- 
most to expect a speedy notifica- 
tion, of his conversion to the 
antient church. All this in seri- 
ousness! How mortifying to the 
Professor, who has imputed it to 
the unfairness of his Protestant 
antagonists, that his arguments 
have been pronounced Romish ! 
His reply and vindication is mark- 
ed by his usual acuteness, but 
we can scarcely forbear suspecting 
that it is not satisfactory to. him. 
self. It rests upon the distinction 
(which we shall be the last to find 
fault with,) between a true religion 
and an established religion, and 
the Professor's argument, as far as 
we understand it, [pp. 5—11.] is, 
that in his late publications he has 
not been defending truth, but the 
establishment,—if he had defended 
truthy he should have appealed 
not to the Liturgy and articles of 
VOL. VIII, 25 
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the Church of England, but to 
the Bible. 

In a Postscript, Professor Marsh 
declares himself against the Catho- 
lic claims, for some Cominon, and 
some uncommon reasons. Pro- 
testant ascendancy is a part of 
the constitution (p. 21.); though 
we should have thought the con. 
stitution had been of prior date to 
Protestantism. The mode of prefer. 
ring the Catholic claims is alarm 
ing;(p. 23.) in what mode could 
the oppressed complain, that would 
be agreeable tothe oppressor? Ifthe 
disqualitying statutes be repeal. 
ed in favour of the Roman Cath- 
olics, they must a fortiors be dis- 
pensed with as to Protestant Dis- 
senters (p. 24); a conclusion 
which nota little embarrasses the 
question of Catholic emancipation, 
dut the Catholics ** enjoy tolera- 
¢ion in its full extent’? (p. 23) ; 
strange allegation! It is still a 
capital offence by the laws of 
England, for a Roman Catholic to 
take part in the education of a 
Protestant child: and we believe 
that under certain circumstanees, 
itis also a capital offence for a 
Roman Catholic priest to perform 
the functions of his office: we 
know that a few years ago a 
priest was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, and the Honour. 
able James ‘Talbot, a brother of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, was tried 
for his life, for saying mass; the 
latter escaped conviction by want 
of evidence. 


Arr. VI. Letters to a Young 
Dissenter on the general Prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity ; con- 
taining free and candid Remarks 
on those Rites and Ceremonies 
in the Church of England, which 
appear objectionable to the nu- 
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merous and respectable Dissent- 

ers of the present Day. By T. 

Drummond. 12mo. pp. 96. 2s. 

Johnson and Co. 1812. 

The ground of dissent from the 
Church of England is considerably 
narrowed, by the growing hber- 
ality of the times: churchmen are 
not disposed to insist on the mi. 
nutiv of the hierarchy which scan- 
dalized our forefathers, and Dis. 
senters have dropped many of 
their objections to the mere Cir. 
cumstantials of the Establishment. 
Still, however, a sufficient objec- 
tion remains, on the part of the 
Dissenter, to any national church, 
whose laws and authority are ne. 
cessarily inconsistent with that li- 
berty of conscience . wherewith 
Christ hath made us free; and 
the Unitarian Dissenter has a fur. 
ther and stronger reason of sepa- 
ration—in the ‘worship of the 
church, which is addressed to 
beings, whom he cannot, conscien- 
tiously, worship; other beings 
besides the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 

The present state of both the 
Church and the Dissenters, is 
fairly and candidly described, in 
the little ‘volume before us; whieh 
for itssuccinct historical details, its 
just exposition of the real question 
at issue, and its uniformly chari- 
table reflections, may be properly 
recommended to the young, in par- 


ticular, for whose use it was com. 
piled. 


Art. VII. A Brief View of the 
Chief Grounds of Dissent from 
the Church of England, by Law 
established : A Discourse first 
delivered in Exeter, May 13th, 
1810, and repeated m Plymouth, 
April 5th, 1812. By Lant Car- 
penter, LL, D. 12mo, pp. 20. 
Od, J. Johnson and Co, 











Review.— Drummond's Letters toa Dissenter. 


This discourse is what it pur. 
ports to be, a view of the grounds 
of dissent from the Established 
Church ; and the author advocates 
the cause of dissent with ability 
and moderation. Most of the rea. 
sons assigned are such as operate 
on the minds of all Dissenters; a 
few of them are peculiar to Uni. 
tarians. 

Dr. Carpenter places, in front 
of his arguments for Dissent, 
‘© the very constitution of the 
Church of England,” as implying 
** the right of the civil magistrate’ 
to interfere in affairs of religion,” 
(p. 3.) This appears to us to be 
beginning at the right place. But 
under this head we find, (pp. 5 & 
6,) an admission of the lawfulness, 
on Christian principles, of “ the 
direct maintainance of public wot- 
ship,” by the magistrate, in which 
We are not prepared to concut. 
The right to establish religious 
worship, involves the right to estab. 
lish a creed by which religious 
worship shall be regulated ; and 
to endow a creed with immunities 
utid benefits, is, unless uniformity 
of faith can be ensured, to make 
all the members of a community 
contribute to opinions which some 
will believe to be erroneous. And 
-what would|be the state of Quakers, 
und-of Christians who should fol- 
low the opinion of the late Mr. 
Wakefield, not to mention constl- 
entious unbelievers, under the ma- 
eistrate’s direct matntamance of 
public worship ? 

Bur whilst we cannot withhold 
our dissent from a single acciden- 
tal admission, in the discourse, ¥® 
ate constrained to declare of 
cordial approbation of its argve 
ments generally, and of the mae 
ner and spirit in which they @' 
proposed. 
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OR, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Poltical World. 





Tue events of the last month 
are of great importance to the re- 
ligious part of the community, and 
the result of them will not easily 
be anticipated by any of our poli- 
ticians. ‘The Catholic question, 
as it is called, bas gone through a 
complete discussion in the House 
ot Commons; for what could re. 
min unsaid, after a four days des 
bate, carried on by men of the 
yreatest talents and eloquence in 
this country. It was evident, 
after the first day, that the cause 
of toleration had gained ground, 
for a spirit of enquiry and liber 
ality had gone forth, which was 
hot to be counteracted by the 
lower schemes of sordid self-inter- 
est. Previous to the debate, it 
Was generally imagined, that tol. 
eration would have a greater nume 
ber of advocates than heretofore, 
but still to be successful was 
deemed a chimerical idea: a re- 
spectable minority was all that 
could be expected, and this was 
tu be sufficient to keep alive the 
hopes of the dissidents, that they 
might, by proper conduct, expect 
ata future time, some marks of 
indulgence and favour, 

The temper of the House was 
soon, however, discovered, and it 
Went in unison with the admirable 
speeches delivered with great ani- 
mation, by Mr. Grattan and Mr. 
Plunkett. By these very able 
speakers the whole question was 
ect in the clearest point of view, 
and the cheers of the Irish mem- 
bers demonstrated to the House, 


what were the feelings of those who 
were the most interested in the 
debate. For it must be observed, 
that the emancipation of the 
Catholics is of little or no conse. 
quence, as far as this island only 
is concerned. They form too 
small a part of its population to 
render them the objects of appre- 
hension, either to the government 
or to the established clergy, and 
the latter, probably, would not 
have objected to any favour granted 
them, if it were not for the fears, 
that such concessions might bring 
on claims from other classes of 
Dissenters. But, in Ireland, the 
Catholics form a very great ma- 
jority of the population of that 
country, and possess in it con- 
siderable political influence: and 
if the Irish members saw no dan- 
ger in extending the right hand of 
fellowship to them, it surely did 
not become the English to keep 
up the ball of discord. 

But a great point in this debate 
was the conduct of the ministry, 
which being divided on the sub. 
ject, had not taken the usual care 
to instruct its friends on the line 
of conduct to be expected from 
them. It is now generally under- 
stood, that no treasury letters were 
issued, and that this was not to be 
copsidered as a cabinet question. 
Besides, 2 member of the cabinet 
and persons intimately connected 
with the adiministration, spoke in 
favour of the Catholics, and there 
was ageneral want of energy, on 
the part of their opponents, with 
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an evident disclaiming of every 
feeling that looked like intoler- 
ance or persecution, The only 
speech, that savoured of the old 
school, was that of Sir William 
Scott: but his was looked upon 
merely as a technical speech, ra- 
ther than the language of the 
heart; and the arguments ad- 
duced savoured more of the pro- 
fessionof which he is at the head, 
than a knowledge derived from a 
hberal intercourse with the world, 
or enlarged views of the Christian 
religion. 

The great difficulty, and it 
must not be disguised that it is a 
great one, was the relation between 
the Catholics and their head, now 
a subject to our enemy, whose ine 
fluence or interference under what. 
ever name it goes, cannot but be 
an object of suspicion to the con- 
stituted authorities of every coun- 
try. In tact it is so, where the 
Catholic is the predominant reli- 
gion, and the sovereign prescribes 
the mode by whtch it is exercised, 
some with broader, others with 
narrower limits. The sentiment, 
however was prevalent, that reli. 
gious opinions, merely as such, 
were not to interfere with civil 
rights, though we confess we found 
no small difficulty in reconciling 
the language of the House with 
the continuance of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. The House 
was very fully atttended, for on 
taking the votes, there were in fa- 
vour of the Catholic petition, two 
hundred and sixty-four and against 
it two hundred and twenty. four, 
and a future day was sect apart for 
taking its merits into consideration. 
On that day, after a short debate, 
it was agreed, that a Committce 
should be formed to draw up a 
Bill suited to the question, and it 
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is understood that the heads of 
such a Bill will be laid before the 
house, previous to the holidays, 
that, during the recess, it may du. 
ly be considered, and the Bill 
itself, with its provisions, will then 
become the subject of discussion, 

The Charter of the East India 
Company has also been brought 
before the house, and the minis- 
try remain firm to their purpose 
of opening the whole eastern trade, 
except that to China, to the sub- 
jects of the United Kingdom, 
provided they use vessels not un- 
der three hundred and fifty tons 
burden, and the ports in which 
the commodities imported are 
landed have warehouses safe, for 
the purposes of the revenue, The 
regulations were contained in fil- 
teen resolutions, the last of which 
appoints a bishop and three arche 
deacons to be paid for by the come 
pany. This appointment must 
excite a smile on the countenances 
of all, who have attended to the 
religious concerns of the east, 
where it is well known, that 
the efforts for introducing Chris 
tianity into the peninsula of India 
have been carried On and at & 
great expence by persons, who do 
not belong to the established 
church. Besides of thenatives of this 
island settled in India, the greater 
portion, we believe, belong to the 
Presbyterian church of Scotland. 
Be this as it may, the appoint 
ments wiJl doubtless be splendid, 
and all we can wish is, that they 
may not interfere with the more 
humble agents, who are endea 
vouring to extend the limits of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. The 
question will, doubtless, occupy 
the attention of the Society form- 
ed by the opposition to Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill, which has al- 
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ready taken into consideration the 
obstacles now existing tv the 

reaching of Christianity in [ndia, 
and if they do not take care to get 
a clause into the new bill in behalf 
of the missionaries, the new bishop 
and his archdeacons may prevent 
encroachments on his diocese, and 
subject them to such regulations 
as will not suit the purposes of their 
missions. 

Attention to religion in any 
shape will always give us pleasure ; 
and the appointment of a bishop 
indicates the resolution of govern- 
ment not to be inattentive to the 
spiritual welfare of its eastern sub. 
jects. At home the Bible Society 
continues to prove, that the higher 
classes feel the importance of reli- 
gion in the world; for at several 
mectings of new Auxiliary Socie- 
ies, persons of the highest rank 
have borne their testimony to the 
necessity of diffusing the truths of 
revelation. Among them we read 
with pleasure the manly declara- 
tion of Lord Barham, on the su. 
periority of being an instrument in 
promoting Christian truth to that 
of any honour which could be cone 
ferred by mortal man. In this we 
concur entirely with his lordship ; 
for what are the temporal gratifi- 
cations of this life, when compared 
with the lowest seat in the Re. 
deemer’s kingdom. ‘ 

Another very curious occur- 
rence has taken place, of great 
importance in the religious history 
of this country, and deserving the 
attention of the sect established by 
law, as well as of all who are zeal- 
ous for the honour of Christianity. 
A father had a son, who was 
guilty of atrocious cruelty towards 
his wife and of adultery, and for 
such a son he was assigned as 
guardian ad litem, but refused to 
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undertake the office. In conse. 
quence of this refusal, he was ex. 
communicated by the judge of the 
consistorial courts of the Bishop 
of London, and, in consequence, 
injured in his business, and thrown 
into prison by one of his creditors, 
from which he was relieved by the 
judge himself, either from com- 
passion of his distress, or a sense 
of his injustice, or trom (as stated 
by Lord Ellenborough) the infir- 
mity of a great man, or from a 
combination of all these circum. 
Stances put together. Being out 
of prison, he brought an action 
against the judge of the Consistory 
for the injuries he had sustained 
through this erroneous or criminal 
conduct. 

The judge was exculpated by 
all parties from malice in this case, 
and Sir John Nicholl, the judge 
to whom the appeal lay in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, declared, that 
the father was liable to be appoint- 
ed guardian pendente lite, and 
still remained of the same opinion. 
The excommunication followed as 
a thing of course. On this case, 
the jury, after remaining out a 
half an hour, gave a verdict for 
the excommunicated person, da. 
mages forty shillings, and the fore. 
man read a paper to the following 
purport. ‘lhe jury beg leave to 
assure the lord chief justice, that 
by this their verdict, they do not 
mean to attach the slightest im. 
peachment on the most respectable 
character of Sir W. Scott, 

Whether the character of a man 
is impeached by the verdict of ajury 
against him or not, may be of im- 
portance personally to Sir William 
Scott, and with his personal cha- 
racter we disclaim any interfer- 
ence; we have to do with him only 
as this case has brought bim into 
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notice, exactly in the same man. 
ner as when the cause of the Rev. 
erend Mr. Stone was tried before 
this very judge. The great ques- 
tion is the sentence of excommu. 
nication, unfortunately, as it is 
termed by Lord Ellenborough, the 
only method of enforcing the sen. 
tences of the ecclesiastical courts, 
and which he wished might be 
changed for some other. To be 
sure, any man who has the least 
regard for the Christian religion 
must wish it to be changed. Con- 
sider @ moment: a man refuses to 
be guardian to a worthless son, 
and on this account, at a solemn 
meeting of his neighbours for di- 
vine service, he is held up to them 
as unworthy of Christian commu- 
nion, and he remains in this state 
for ten months, when he is absolv- 
ed, the two clergymen, who read 
the sentence of excommunication 
and absolution, deposing, that they 
had executed their offices duly on 
this occasion before large congre. 
gations. In what a situation does 
a Christian minister stand, and 
how is the Christian religion 
exposed to ridicule upon such a 
profanation of a religious assem- 
bly; that religion which teaches 
us love to our fellow creatures, is 
to be made an instrument in a civil 
process. Besides the exclusion 
from religious services, the excom- 
municated person cannot sue, can- 
not be a juror, cannot be a witness. 
Is this a light matter? Is such a 
power to be vested in any court, 
particularly in one, all whose 
modes of proceedings are so alien 
trom those of the courts of com. 
mon law? 

We are not surprised that Sir 
William Scott should have wished 
to hush up this matter, and that 
his interest to get the injured man 





a place under government should 
have been promised. The eyes oi 
the country are turned towards 
these courts, and Lord Folkstone 
rendered it a beneficial service by 
bringing their proceedings into 
parliament. ‘The danger of blend- 
ing civil with spiritual jurisdiction 
has been the great argument on the 
subject of the Pope’s supremacy ; 
but the inconvenience to be appre. 
nended from the interference ot his 
pretended holiness in this country 
will never amount to a hundredth 
part of the wretchedness occasion- 
ed by the strange jumbling together 
of civil law and religion in consis- 
torial courts. The vindication of 
Sir W. Scott will apply to that of 
every act of the Inquisition, which 
proceeds by fixed laws, and their 
excommunication closes with the 
spectacle of a burning: but it 
would be deemed exceedingly rude 
and impolite and unjust to impute 
any thing improper in the head 
Inquisitor upon this occasion: he 
merely did the business of the 
court, and it was unfortunate, as 
Lord Ellenborough said in the case 
of our ecclesiastical courts, that 
excommunication was their CUSs- 
tom? so in Spain, fire and faggot 
should be the proeess of the holy 
Inquisition, 

The horrid circumstances that 
took place some time back in the 
royal palace have been brought 
again before the public view by 
trial for a libel, and a letter from 
Sir Everard Home, an eminent 
surgeon who inspected the body of 
Sellis, the wretched man found by 
a coroner’s inquest to be felo de se. 
The libel threw out insinuations 
of a very extraordinary nature, 
which were declared by the jury 
to be libellous, and the letter of 
the surgeon went to the corroborae 
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tion of the verdict found by the co- 
roner’s jury. We have these two opi- 
njons on a fact, which has excited 
much of doubt in the public mind, 
namely, whether the wretched 
man was the murderer of himselt, 
or had been the victim of some 
other person. It is one thing to 
doubt the perpetration of the act 
by the man himself, and another 
to throw out a charge against any 
individual by name, and whena 
medical man states his knowledge 
on the fact, it must be something 
strong indeed that should induce 
any one to call in question the 
validity of his asseveratiou, and 
the result of an inguiry founded 
on the oaths of witnesses and a 
jury. Itis indeed possible, that 
such a number of persons might 
be deceived, but very improbable: 
and if they have been in this-ine 
siance mistaken in their opinions, 
we may rely upon it, that sooner 
or later their judgment will be 
confuted or contirmed : for it isa 
good and useful proverb that— 
Murder will out. 

Depravity of a different kind has 
been brought to light, and it has 
been obtruded upon the public in 
such @ manner as to excite gene. 
ral conversation on the highest 
characters, It is now too well 
known, that the Prince and Prin- 
cess Regent have for some time 
lived in a state of separation, and 
that very disgraceful and treason- 
able charges have been made 
against the latter. The Princess 
has come boldly forward and chal- 
leaged inquiry in-the most public 
manner, and her letter to ‘the 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
discovers a mind sensible of the 
‘njusuice done to her, and desirous 
that the whole world may know 
with what litle foundation her 
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character has been assailed. In 
consequence, a debate took place 
in the House of Commons, from 
which it appeared, that some years 
ago very malignant charges were 
brought against her royal highness, 
which were examined by commis. 
sioners, appointed by the King, 
who completely absolved her from 
criminality. Several members of 
the Privy Council, appointed by the 
Prince Regent, reeexamined the pa- 
pers on which the charges were 
made, and in the Houseit was declar- 
ed aguin by ministers, that the char- 
ges of criminality were unfounded. 
The depositions taken in the first 
instance have since been all laid 
before the public in the newspa- 
pers, Containing matter too gross 
to be detailed in this work; and 
in consequence, Mr, Whitbread 
thought it right to bring the ques- 
tion again under the cognizance of 
the IJouse of Commons, with a 
view to institute a prosecution 
against a principal witness for the 
part she had taken in the transac 
tion. At first it seemed to be the 
wish of ministers, that the matter 
should rest where it was, and that 
no farther notice should be taken 
of it; but Mr. Whitbread persist- 
ed in his resolution to take the 
sense of the house upon this sub- 
ject, and the matter went through 
a long debate, but ended in a re- 
jection of the measure proposed. 
The fact was, that Mr. Whitbread 
found, that the prosecution of the 
principal witness was involved in 
many technical difficelties, and in 
every way in which the question 
was viewed, the great thing sought 
for, namely, justice to all parties, 
was not casily to be obtained, The 
principal witness, however, came 
forward with great boldness, and, 
in a petition to the house, begged 
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to be put into any situation to be 
made the object of a prosecution ; 
thus persisting in the evidence be- 
fore the public. The Princess ts 
cleared by the judgment of all 
who have had cognizance of the 
crimes laid to ber chargé, and as 
they had every opportunity to sift 
the matter to the bottom, and the 
Princess was not permitted to re. 
ply, she cannot but be considered, 
by every impartial observer, as 
freed from the heinousness of guilt 
laid to her charge. ‘The time too 
that has elapsed since the charges 
were first made, renders the sup- 
position of their foundation in the 
highest degree improbable; for 
had there been the least ground 
for them, it cannot be supposed, 
that, in her situation with her hus. 
band, they could have been suf. 
fered to sleep for so long a time, 
in which also the Princess was re. 
ceived by her royal father atcourt, 
and acknowledged by the whole 
family as guiltless. [t is melan. 
choly that such a developement 
should have been made _ public. 
High stations should not be made 
the theme of public contempt. 
Malignity will find too much in 
the detail to feast upon, and we 
must lament, for the sake of the 
high parties concerned, and for the 
daughter, on whom the eyes of the 
nation are placed, that such a 
breach has been made in their do. 
mestic quiet: but, if it cannot be 
repaired, surely it is the interest 
of us all, thatit should be as little 
as possible injurious to the nation. 

‘These discussions at home have 


almost driven out the thoughts of 


continental affairs, in which the 
ruin of Buonaparte’s power and 
influence become every day more 
and more apparent. ‘The Russians 
are pursuing their successful ca- 
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reer, the French every where dis. 
appearing before them, and their 
state may be known by the neces. 
sity they have been under to quit 
Hamburgh, to which city the 
Russians are approaching. The 
latter have overrun Prussia, and 
the king of Saxony has left his 
capital of Dresden. In short the 
French talk no longer of the Vis- 
tula, but their armies, if they can 
muster them, will find enough to 
employ them on the defence of 
the Rhine. The language also of 
the great Emperor is changed. His 
Exposé talks of the arts of peace 
and agricultural improvements ; at 
the same time we must not lose 
sight of the energies of his mind, 
which if he is seconded by his 
people, will still find resources 
for the defence, if not for the ag- 
grandizement of his empire. The 
powers on the Baltic are again 
likely to form a close connection 
with this country ; and the const 
quence is an increase in the de. 
mand for our manufactures, and 
an expectation of free trade with 
all the Northern parts in the sum- 
mer. This isexpected to be at- 
tended with a subsidy to Sweden, 
and Russia is to assist us with 
troops for the deliverance of Spain. 
This latter kingdom does not seem 
to have derived any benefit from 
the reverses of Buonaparte ; but 
the trial remains to be made, and 
there is every appearance of a s¢- 
vere conflict, not only in that un 
happy country but in other qual- 
ters of Europe. 

The American war presents 0 
with no great exploits on either 
side, but sufficient to teach both 
parties, that in a contest of this 
kind, they will, according * 
vulgar saying, get nothing >v 
blows, On land we have defealéé 
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the troops employed in an invasion 
of Canada, and taken the general 
prisoner ; and by sea they have 
taken another of our frigates, in 
which by chance was a general 
of ourarmy, going oul as governor 
of one of the settlements in the 
East Indies. ‘The effects on the 
two countries of these engagements 
shew the nature of the war, and 
the hopes and fears of the parties 
emploved in it. The captains of 
the American frigates, who have 
been successful against us, are re. 
coived with the highest honours 
on their arrival into their country, 
and policy points out evidently 
the propriety of encouraging every 
eflort of their nasceut maritime 
Strener, To cope with Great 
Britain on the seas seems now a 
thing not impossible; yet they 
have p r| ships enough 10 set up a 


‘ 


Claim to the utle of navy. En- 
couraged by their success they 
have however detertnined on build. 
Ing sixteen ships of the line, and 
with their resources and line of 


Coast It is impossible to say in how 
Short, or how long a ume they 
will have prepared such a force, 
In England the capture of another 
irigate spread a very thick gloom 
over every countenance, It was 
not the loss of the ship ; for what 
is it in the number with which we 
cover the seas ; but this is a farther 
proof, that our frigates are not a 
mateh for those of America, and 
thence arises the question; How 
came it to pass, that our admiralty, 
knowing the size and weight of 
metal of the American frigates, 
did not prepare a proper sort of 
vessel to meet them, or at least 
send out sucha force into the 
American seas, as should prevent 
their few frigates from cruising 
about at their pleasure. The nume 
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ber of captures also by the Ame. 
rican privateers, which is’ very 
considerable, 1s another proof, 
that our new enemy ts by no means 
to be despised ; and that this war, 
trifling as it appeared in the come 
mencement, may bring on Cone 
sequences of the most serious na- 
ture to this country. 

Indeed, who that considers 
what the Americans are, their ori- 
gin, their activity, their industry, 
and we may say their youth as a 
government, can doubi, that every 
motive of interest and prudence 
concurred in deprecating a conflict 
with such a people. ‘Their sailors 
have beeu in our ships, and have 
been inured to our mode of war- 
fare: they are ambitious to dis 
tinguish themselves ; and when we 
cempare together the two ships, 
thems manned by Americans, and 
perhaps some Englishmen rendered 
desperate from the circumstances 
in which they are placed, the 
confidence in one arising from a 
consciousness of superior force in 
their weight of metal, we are not 
to be surprised at the results of the 
conflicts on the seas. But surely 
the knowledge of their strength 
should have been kept back as long 
as possible ; and especially if the 
causes of complaint were such as 
might have been brought to an 
accominodation. ‘The angry pas- 
sions are now afloat, strong hopes 
are excited on the part of -the 
inferior nation, whilst the superior 
sees nothing to be obtained by 

victory: glory there can be none, 
in beating a nation without a fleet 
and army; and profit there can 
be none, since the advantages of 
trade in the ordinary intercourse 
far overbalances any thing, that 
we can obtain by the depression 
of the enemy. In the Congress 
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the war is now spoken of as per- 
fectiy jostifiable on ther side: 
they think they can use with pro- 


priety the European phrase, a just 
and necessary war: but we la- 
ment, that they have not learnt 
a betier lesson from the unhappy 
conduct of mankind, since the time 
of Cain, and that they promise to 
follow the same wicked, and we 
might almost say the same nmdicu. 
lous course as other nations. ‘They 
will pursue, it is to be feared, the 
some career of ambition and folly, 
and waste their blood and treasure 
and strength in destroying their 
fellow creatures, which might be 
so usefally employed in bringing 
mto cultivation the lands between 
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them andthe Pacific Ocean. We 
were in hopes that they would 
be a nation, acting in obedience 
to the first law of God to man, 
and from this rule no nation can 
depart without those sufferings, 
which deviation from right conduct 
must always produce. No pros. 
perity, Which they can arrive at 
by force, will equal what they 
might more easily have obtained 
by the too much despised methods 
of peaceful industry. So com. 
pletely does the human race la. 
bour under delusion asevery where 
to apply honour to torce,—to feats 
of arms, without considering the 
cause, by which alone an appli 
cation to them can be justified. 








Welsh Unitarian Society. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Welsh Theo-Unitarian Society, was 
held on Thursday the 25th. of June, 
rate, at Aberdar, mear Merthyr 
Tydvi. Mr. J. James of Cardiganshire 
introduced the services of the day with 
prayer and reading a portion of the 
Scriptures. Mr. W. Morris of Swansea, 
preached from Matt. xi.6. Mr. T. 
Davis of Coventry then delivered a dis- 
course, in English, from Matt. xvi. 18. 
Mr. ID). Davis of Neath followed, and de- 
livered a sermon, which he had, at the 
request of several respected friends, pro- 
posed for the day, on the doctrine of 
the final restoration of all men to true 
religion, virtue and happiness, from 
Hebd. xi. 6. He prefaced his discourse 
with an extemporancous address, to a 
very crowded and pers atten- 
tive audience, on the parsimobne duty 
of every Christian to oppose what he 
believes to be pemicious error, and 
openly to avow and zealously to pro- 
pagate what he believes tu be salutary 
truth. He concluded with explaining 
the nature of the society, and an exhor- 
tation to zealous exertion to promote 
Ne mmporiant objects, Mr. T. Davies 
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of Coedycymmer ended the services of 
the day with prayer. Two sermons 
were delivered the preceding afternoon, 
by Mr. J. James, from Rom. viii. 1. 
and Mr.Wm. Thomas of Llangundeyrn, 
from Luke xxiii, 94. 

Mr. D. Davis was requested by the 
society to publish his discourse. 

A dinner was provided for the minis- 
ters and other friends from a distance, 
at a neighbouring public house, at the 
expence of afew warm friends of the 
cause at Aberdar. After dinner the bu- 
siness of the society, &c. was transacted 
in the meeting-house, where it was 

Resolved, That the annual meeting 
of the society be henceforth held on the 
next Thursday after the agth. of June. 

That the next annual meeting be held 
at Gellionnen, near Neath, and that Mr. 
T. Davies of Coedycymmer be appointed 
to preach, 

That Messrs, E. Williams, J. James, 
D. J. Rees, B. Phillips, D. Davis, J 
Jones, and T, Davies be the commnt- 


tee ; and Mr. J. Rowland treasurer and 


sci reta 


On me motion of Mr. E. Williams 
it was 


Resolved, That, to implant in this 
society an inherent principle of § 
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reformation, which every human insti. since the removal of the College to York? 
tution ought to possess, its rules and have this year received an addition of 
institutes be revised every third year; 72/. Ss. a considerable part of which, 
and that the committee be requested to arises from the great activity and zeal 
take them under their consideration, of the numerous friends of the Institu- 
and communicate the result of their de- tion in Bristol, to some of whom the 
liberations to the next annual mecting. trustees are likewise indebted for an ad- 
On the motion of D. Davis, seconded ditional! exhibition of 51. per ann. grant. 
by Mr. Perkins, it was further ed for the use of one of the Divinity 
‘Unanimously Resolved, That to wor- Students. The rental of the property 
ship God agreeably to the dictates of in Manchester is reduced, owing to one 
one’s own conscience, is the natural of the houses having been unoccupied 
ind unalienable right of every human for half the year : it is, however, again 
being. let, though with a small diminution in 
That it is the important duty ofevery the rent. The congregational collec- 
man to exercise this right without in- tions, which have always bcn liable 
fringing on the rights of others. to considerable fluctuations, have fallen 
That no man ought to be deprived off considerably, and amount to little 
of any civil privilege, on account of his more than one half of what they were 
religious opinions, when he demeans in 1811. In the benefactions there is a 
himself as a good citizen, very important increase, several gentle- 
Chat, as some of the penal laws of men having presented large donations, 
this country are in opposition to these with a view toa more speedy liquida 
principles, we highly approve of the tion of the debt on the York buildines, 
conduct of the ministers of the three than could otherwise have been ac 
denominations, assembled at Dr. Danic] complished. By means of their libera- 
Williams's Library, in Red Cross Street, ] ty, the trustees have been enab'ed this 
on Tuesday the gist. of April, 1812, in year to appropriate 500d. to that object, 
asserting the rights of conscience, and and to make a small addition to the 
in petitioning parliament for a repeal permanent tund, 
of all penal statutes now in force, wiose Che students have all been lodged, 
operation extends to the province of during the past session, in the recently 
religion, purchased bu.ldivgs, This arrangement 
That a petition, founded on these has contributed materially to their com- 
resolutions be drawn up, and presented fortable accommodation, and to the 
to boih houses of parliament, and that More casy, orderly, and punctual dis- 
the Rev. D. Davis, Mr, Edward Wil- Charge of the business of the college ; 
liams, and the Rev. Thomas Rees, be and also, no doubt, (though in these 
appointed a committee to draw up the respects the trustees have never, in 
petition. former years, had any complaint to 
Upwards of twenty new members make,) to the great regularity and pro 
weie added to the list. priety of conduct which has distinguish 
ed the session. This circumstance can- 
not fail to afford particular satisfaction 
The Report of the Manchester to those who have, in so handsome a 


New College, removed to Yurk, ™anner, enabled the trustees to effect 


rye h _ as , j e 4 ie 
at the T'weaty.sixth Annual “%, Perchase, and it is hoped will sti 
: mulate others to contribute their aid 


Meeting. towards the discharge of the debt which 
August 28, 1812. yet remains on the buildings. The ac- 

The trustees of Manchester College, complishment of this object is the more 
continue to experience great satisfaction desirable, as the appropriation of 150d 
in being able again tu present to its per ann. to its gradual liquidation, muse 
humerous friends a favourable report. considerably diminish, for a time, the 
‘By a reference to the cash account, it funds applicable to the education of the 
will be seen that under some heads students for the miistry; a circum- 
there has been an increase, and under stance which, is the present great want 
others a diminution, in the receipts, on Of ministers in different parts of the 
a comparison with those of former ycars. country, is particularly to be regretted. 
¢ individual subscriptions, which have It is, therefore, confidently hoped that 
the supporters of the college will con- 
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tinue their exertions, as well for the 
maintenance of its permanent interests, 
by individual subscriprens and congre- 
gational collections, as by submitting 
to the consideration of their frienc's 
among the advocates for raiional reli- 
gion and freedom of thought and in. 
quiry, the address which was circulated 
by the committee on the 14th. of Au 
gust, 18tz, on the subject of the new 
buildings. 

The business of this institution is 
distributed among three tutors. The 
Rev. John Kenrick, M. A. gives lec- 
tures on the Greek and Roman Classics, 
on the principles of grammar, and on 
ancient and modern history, and super- 
intends the exercises of the students of 
the first three years in Latin and Eng- 
lish composition. The Rev. William 
Turner, jun. M. A_ undertakes the 
departments of mathematics and of na- 
tural and experimental philosophy, and 
also gives lectures on logic, metaphy- 
sics, and ethics. The Rev Charles 
Wellbeloved, theological tutor, and di- 
rector of the institution, gives lectures 
on the evidences of natural and jse- 
vealed religion; on tie principles of 
biblical criticism, and on ecclesiastical 
history ; instructs the Divinity Students, 
and such Lay Students as many desire 
it, in the languages of the Original 
Scriptures, and of the most important 
versions ; critically reads over withthem 
the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; and from those pure sources, 
encourages them, each for himsclf, to 
form his own views of the important 
doctrines of revelation, He also pays 
particular attention, during the last two 
years of their course, to the formation 
of a proper style of composition for the 
pulpie. 

The annual examinations, which are 
always held on the last [f ednesday and 
Thursday in June, continue to be atten- 
ded by many friends of the institution, 
with increasing pleasure and satisfaction, 
On the late occasion, June 24 and 25, 
1812, the first prize was adjudged to 
Mr. Samuel Robinson, of Woodlands, 
near Manchester, the second to Mr. 
Benjamin Mardon, Jun. of Exeter; and 
prizes, cach equal in value to the third, 
to Mr. Lewis Lewis, of South Wales, 
Mr T.C. Holland of Manchester, and 
Mr. Samuel Smith, the son of William 
Smith, | M. P, for Norwich. The 
number of students, for the ensuing 
session, istwenty-five , fifteen intended 


for the ministry, and ten lay students, 
Of ‘the former, Messrs. Manley, Hut- 
ton, Henry Turner, and George Ken- 
rick, wili be in the last year of their 
course ; Messrs. Lewis, Brettell, Ashton, 
Holland, and Hincks, in the fourth: 
Messrs. Wallace, and Bakewell, in the 
third, Mr. Mardon, in the second, and 
Messrs. Cannon of Shetficld, Pecne of 
Hackney, and Jevons of Liverpool, in 
the first. Of these Messrs. Hutton, 
Peene, and Jevons, entirely, and Messrs, 
Manley and Hincks, in part, are on 
their own foundation. 

In order to secure, as far as is possi. 
ble, the respectability of the Students 
who shall be educated for the ministry 
in this seminary, with regard both to 
character and literary attainments, the 
trustees have resolved, “ That, in fu- 
“ture, no candidate shall be admitted 
“ on its foundation, but on the recom- 
“ mendation of three Protestant Dissea- 
** ting Ministers, residing in the neigh- 
* bou:hood where he lives, who shall 
** certify, that at the commencement of 
** his course, he will have attained the 
** full age of sixteen; that on their per- 
* sonal examination, his moral charac- 
“ ter, natural endowments, and classical 
‘« proficiency, are such as to qualify him 
“ for becoming a student for the minis- 
“try; and that the profession is the 
“object of his own voluntary choice. 
“ His ability to read Homerand Horace, 
“ will be considered as essential to his 
“ admission.”’—All applications must be 
addressed to ** The Rev. Charles Well- 
“ beloved, York,” who will lay them 
before the annual meeting of trustees, 
at York, on the last Wednesday ™ 
June; at which meeting they will be 
taken into consideration, and those can- 
didates preferred, who appear, from the 
testimonials procuced, to be most eli- 
gible. ; 

Letters on the subject of this institu 
tion, may also be addressed to George 
William Wood, Esq. treasurer, Mat 
chester, or to the Rev. William Tumer, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by whom, oF by 
any of the deputy treasurers, subscrip- 
tions and donations are received. 

SAMUEL Snore, jun. President. 





Missions in India. 

The Resolutions introduced by Lord 
Castlereagh into the House of Common 
on Monday the 22d. instant provie™ 
for the establishment of a Bishop 
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and three Archdeaconries in India with- 
out intimating that Christian mission- 
aries of other denominations should be 
relieved from the powers of exclusion 
and banishment possessed by the East 
India Company fill us with just alarm, 
We therefore apprehend that it may be- 
come necessary for all friends to religious 
freedom, and to the unrestricted pro- 
mulgation of christianity among the ig- 
norant and idolatrous inhabitants of 
Asia, to unite in convening local meet- 
ings, and in presenting petitions to par- 
liament for relief. In the mean time 
we refer with pleasure to the appropriate 
and impressive Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of * The Protestant Society for 
the Protection of Religious Liberty,” 
inserted on the cover of the Magazine, 
and invite the attention ofevery benevo- 
‘lent and pious reader to a subject now 
very important, and on which the moral 
improvement of fifty millions of Hin- 
doos and of their posterity may essen- 
tially depend, 


Charter of the East India Com. 
pany. 
The friends to Religious Freedom will 
probably participate in the pain with 
which we have perused the eleventh 


Resolution submitted by Lord Casile- 
reagh to the House of Commopbs, on 
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Monday, March the 22d. respecting the 
formation of an episcopal establishment 
in India. Convinced that Christianity 
does not require secular support, and 
that establishments have invariably re- 
sembled de.tructive plants entwining an 
oak, we apprehend that the growth of 
knowledge and virtue will be thereby 
retarded, and therefore receive the pro. 
position with sincere regret. 

That regret is encreased by a declara* 
tion which accompanied this Resolution» 
that Government intend to perpetuate 
the powers possessed and exercised by 
the East India Company, of excluding 
Christian missionaries from those re- 
gions where superstition, vice, and 
female degradation reign with triumphant 
sway. ‘To this determination which 
every liberal and pious mind must dit» 
approve, we apprchend, that not only 
the supporiers of the various existing 
Missionary Societies, but that all those 
who are attached to rational dissent, and 
to just principles of Liberty, will unite 
in a general opposition, with which 
neither the East India Company, nor 
the administration may be willing to 
contend. The Protestant, Society for 
the Protection of Religious Liberty, ap- 
pear to have early anticipated the neces* 
sity for such exertions, and have on 
March the 2d. adopted some judicious re- 
solutions, which are printed on our wrap- 
per, and which we cheerfully commend, 
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Harlow Resolutions and Petition. 
At a respectable meeting of the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, resident at 
Harlow in the county of Essex, and the 
villages adjacent, held agreeably to pub- 
lic notice, Feb. 17, 1813, at the Green 
Man, Harlow, to ‘* consider the propri- 
ety of petitioning the Legislature for a 
repeal of ALL penal laws in matters of 
religion :"— 
7 ow BARNARD in the Chair: 
¢ following Resolutions, proposed 
by Mr. B. FLOWER and wre 
MONTAGU BURGOYNE, Esq. pass- 
ed unanimously. 
Re olved, 
I. ‘That to worship God agreeably 
to the dictates of conscience, unrestrain- 
ed by human authority, is the natural 


and unalienable RIGUT Of every rational 
creature, confirmed by the New Testa- 
ment—the grand Charter of Christi- 
anity. 

Il. That we regard with extreme 
regret the existence on our Statute Book, 
of penal laws respecting religion, some 
of which, owing to the increased liber- 
ality of the times, are too obnoxious to 
be executed, and aii manifestly incon- 
sistent with the rights of men, of Britons 
and of Christians. 

lil. ‘That as all the right we claim, 
on the behalf ot ourselves and others, '$ 
ELIGIBILITY to office, we do most 
earnestly entreat the legislature to repeal 
ALL penal statutes ia matters of religion 3 
that the sovere gn may possess the con- 
stitutional exercise of his prerogative, 
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to the dietates of conscience,unrestricted 
by human authority, is the natural and 
inalienable right of every rational crea. 
ture, confirmed by the New Testament, 
a mye Charter of Christianity. 

} 


catreme fegret the existence on our sta- 
tute books of penal laws respecting re- 
oe : which owing to the in. 
creased liberality of times, ; ~ : 

bexious to be sussutell So Med forts were ineffectual as faras regarded 
festly inconsistent with the richts of 
men, of Britons and of Christians. 
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our fellow citizens the due exercise of That, as all the rights we ciaim on 
their elective rights in the choice of ofi- the behalf of ourselves and others, is 
cers to places of public trust: and that eligibility to office, we do most earnest. 
ALL , ae of his majesty’s subjects ly petition your Honourable House for 
may be freed from any stigma on ac- the repeal of all penal statutes in matters 
count of their faith and mode of worship, of religion, that the sovereign may pos- 
and may equally participate the benefits sess the constitutional exercise of his 
of the constitution. prerogative, our fellow citizens, ihe due 

IV. That Petitions be presented to exercise of their elective rights, in the 
both houses of Parliament, conformable choice of officers to places ef public 
to the above resolutions. trust, and that all classes of his majes- 

{Petitions drawn up conformably tothe ty’s subjects may he freed from any 
above resolutions were then read and stigma on account of their faith and 
agreed to—unanimously. mode of worship, and may equally par- 

V. That the Right Honourable Lord ticipate the benefits of the constitu- 
Holland be requested to present the pe- tion. 
tition to the House of Lords. And your petitioners will ever pray. 

VI. That Samuel Whitbread, Esq a 
be requested to present the Petition to 
the House of Commons. 

Vil. ‘That these resolutions be in- 
serted in the Morning Chronicle, the 
Statesman, the County Chronicle and Sir, 
the Chelmsford Chronicle, ‘ The Dissenters have had a consid:r- 

JOUN BARNARD, Chairman. able share in the procecdings in this 
Resolved unanimously, ‘That the thanks place, respecting the Roman Catholic 
of this meeting be given to Mr. B. Question; and as some account of 

FLowen, for the trouble he has taken them may not be unacceptable to your 

in preparing the above resolutions, and readers, I request your insertion of the 

for the able, luminous, and energetic following narvative, in your next num- 
manner in which he has recommended },¢, 

them to the adoption of this meeting. Late on Wednesday night (Feb. 17th) 
Mi, Barnard having left the Chair, come of the friends of Catholic eman- 
prt unanimously, That the thanks cipation were informed, that a meeting 

- _ meeting be given to the Chait- of the inhabitants had just been sum. 

nan for his proper and impartial con- moned, “ to petition parliament against 

Cucts the Roman Catholic claims.” The 

handbill was published in the afternoon 
of Wednesday, and the meeting wes 

to be held at noon the next day. Ii 

more time had been allowed, the friends 
of religious liberty, (1 mean the friends 
of universal, unshackied, religious liber- 
ty,) would have endeavoured, by means 
of the press, to enlighten the minds of 
their fellow-citizens on the subject; 
but the handbills were very sparingly, 
(af mot partially) distributed; and the 
meeting was known bui to very few of 
them, till two or three hours before it 
took place. From the tenor of the 
adveriisement, we were led to expect 
that no discussion would be allowed ; 
bowever, the meeting was declared to 
be deliberative: and opportunity was 
given to the friends of religious liberty 
to declare their sentiments. Their ef- 


Proce edings at Freter. 
(Ina Letter to the Editor.) 
Ereter, March 2vth, 1315. 


PETITION. 

‘To the Honourable the Knichts, Citi- 
acns and Burgesses, of the United King 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, the Petition of 
the undersigned inhabitants of Harlow 
and the adjacent villages in the county 
of Essex, 

Sheweth, 

That your petitioners are firmly con- 

vinced that to worship God agreeably 


at your petititioners regard with 


the immediate object of the meeting, 
but they have the satisfaction of having 
done their duty; and they have reason 
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to think, that in several instances their 
statement made an impression on the 
candid opponents of the Roman Cath- 
olic claims. Our first proposal was, 
to adjourn the meeting ull the follow- 
ing Saturday. This was negatived by 
alarge majority, and we then moved 
an unexceptionable petition, which (for 
want of time to draw up one) we co- 
pied from the proceedings of the Wilt- 
shire meetine. This was of course 
negatived; but we gave notice that it 
would be presented to the House of 
Commons, asa counter petition from 
the Protestant inhabitants of Exeter. 
We never expected that our petition 
would receive the signatures of any 
large proportion of the inhabitants. We 
had power, intolerance, and misrepre- 
sentation against us. I dv not mean to 
say, that none of the opponents of the 
Koman Catholic claims are so from 
principle,—because, after cool investi- 
gation, they think they perceive dan- 
gers of no smal] magnitude, arising 
trom their being acceded to, as inevi- 
table consequences: but I do say, that 
the late proceedings of this city and 
county, display a spirit of intolerance 
and bigotry, which I should have hoped 
would not arise in this enlightened age 
to disgrace the religion of Protestants ; 
1 do say, that it has led m various in- 
stances to the most unjustifiable and 
mjurious misrepresentations, respecting 
both the Roman Catholics, and those 
who have stood forwards in their behalf. 
As to ourselves, our cause is so noble a 
one, appealing so powerfully to our 
feclings as Britons, and our principles 
as Christians, that we regard them not; 
and though we have been publicly 
charged with pursuing “ a crooked and 
mistaken policy,” though we have been 
held up to the odiam of our fellow 
inhabitants by placards full of the vilest 
insiMuations, and our names posted up 
as ** conspirators,’ I do not hesitate in 
the belief, that we should cheerfully go 
over again the same track, if similar 
occasion for our exertions should arise. 
But to return. The advocates of in- 
tolerance found it easy to appeal to the 
pPrejudices,passions, and fears of the ig- 
norant. They were informed, that the 
Roman Catholics are aiming at the 
throne,—sometimes that the oaths which 
they at present take, are among the 
Festrictions which they wish to have 
removed —<at others, that they will not 
keep them,—that when in power they 
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will overturn the church, and “ that 
there would be a Papist king who would 
cut their throats.” This last angument 
was actually employed by a person 
who lately held the office of chief ma- 
gistrate in this city, to induce a parcel 
of mere loys to sign the Anti-Catholic 
petition. He was seen in the act of 
directing a lad of about 9 or 10 years 
of age, in the manner of signing the 
petition; and when remonstrated with 
on the subject, he replied that they 
were all interested in the business. It 
is bat justice to the present mayor to 
state,that when informed of this vitiating 
transaction, he gave orders to prevent a 
repetition of it. 

The opposition to the Anti-Catholic 
measures at the Guild-hall, was confined 
to the Unitarians, (in which appellation 
I include all the advocates for the proper 
unity of God, and its necessary conse. 
quences :) and this might a little con- 
tribute to the subsequent measures taken 
by some of their dissenting brethren, 
in order to remove the disgraceful impu- 
tation of being favourable to the Catho- 
lic claims. On Saturday afternoon a 
requisition was delivered to the mayor, 
signed by twenty Dissenters, requesting 
him to call a meeting of the Dissenters 
of this city, to petition against the 
Roman Catholics. If he had acceded 
to the request, it might have been in 
the power of their friends, to have 
convinced their mistaken brethren, that 
it did not become them to endeavour 
to prevent the conciliatory purposes 
of legislature, towards those who are 
labouring under much heavier difficul- 
ties than themselves, on account of 
their fidelity to what they think reli- 
gious truth,and to have shewn them by 
various unquestionable documents, that 
they need not feel those alarms, which 
have been stirred up for purposes and 
by means which Christianity utterly dis- 
claims. The mayor however was of opi- 
nion, that in his official capacity he could 
not take any share in a meeting of Dis- 
senters; but he thought r to meet 
the requisitionists at the Guildhall, totell 
them that he could not comply with 
their request. This appears to have 
given rise to Lord Rolle’s statement in 
the House of Lords, that the Petition of 
the Dissenters of Exeter, against the 
Catholic claims, had been agreed to at 
a public meeting. There was no pub- 
lic meeting of the Dissenters; though 
for the rcason already assigned, I wish 
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there had—The mayor ivtimated to 
the requisitionists, that if they wished 


to show that the Dissenters of Exeter 
were bot gene rally favourable to the 
Roman Catholic claims, they might 
petition avainst them ihe idea was 
approved: an! in the warmth of their 
real, they were going to adopt the 
general Petition of the inhabitants, 
(which probably all, or most of them 
had previously signed,) containing the 
following assertions,—that the church 
and sta'e * are so closely interwoven, 
that they must stand or fall together,” 
—an: that’ the most extensive toleration 
of religious profession* and worship is 
already enjeyed by persons of every per- 
suasion,”—and directly implying that 
the Church of England is “ the purest 
branch of the Protestant religion.” The 
mayor, however, suggested the ine>pe- 
diency of this step; and they drew up 
another petition, in which they represent 
the Romen Catholics as enjoying * li- 
berty and the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, as far as is consistent with the 
satety of che realm, as well as perfect se- 
curity of their persons and property, in 
common with every other of his macs 
ty’s subjects.” 

A hand-bill was immediately printed 
and posted up in some parts of the city, 
(but limegine not sent to any Dissent 
ers supposed to be favourable to the Ro- 
man Catholic claims,) stating that ‘* a 
Petition from the Protestant Dissenters of 
the city of Exeter,”’ against the Roman 
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* This is asserted by the petitioners 
while severe penalties still remain in the 
statute book against those who publicly 
oppose the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
while the Roman Catholic soldier de- 
pends for the free exercise of his re}j- 
gion on the will of the Commander jn 
Chief, while the Catholics are not per. 
mitted by law to make any permanent 
provision for their clergy or places of 
worship, and while in Ireland there js 
no law to protect their clergy from in- 
terruption when engaged in their pub- 
hic duties. 
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Catholic claims, would lie for signature, 
at the Guildhall, ti] the foliowing Mon- 
day evening. We saw this hand-bill 
late on Saturday evening, and it appeared 
necessary to enter a protest against the 
insinuation it contained. On Sunday 
morning a few friends of unrestrained re- 
ligious Liberty éo all, (assured of the co- 
operation of many whom they had not 
time to consult,) resolved to set forwards 
the following Petition for the abolition 
of all penal statutes respecting religious 
opinions. — 

The humble Petition of the under. 
signed Protestant Dissenters, attending 
divine worship in the city of Exeter. 

Sheweth, 

That your petitioners having observed, 
with great concern, that an attempt is 
being made, to convey to the legisla 
ture of the country an idea, that the 
Protestant Dissenters of this city are 
ho: tile to any relaxation of the disquali- 
fying laws, by which his Majesty's Ro- 
man Catholic subjects are excluded from 
Parliament and office,—your petitioners 
humbly beg leave to lay their sentiments 
before your Right Honourable House. 

Your petitioners regard absolute li- 
berty of conscience respecting religion, 
as the unalienable right of all men; 
and they cannot but consider all laws 
which tend to injure the interests and 
reputation of any persons, by subjecting 
them to disgrace, disability and privation 
of rights, on account of their religious 
opinions, as inconsistent with chat un- 
alienable right. 

Your petitioners, therefore, though 
warmly attached to the principles ‘ 
Protestantism and to the present const!- 
tution, do, with a special reference (0 
the important subject now about to ¢ 
the attention of Parliament, humbly 
petition your Right Honourable House, 
that all such Jaws may be repealed ;— 
they, confiding in the wisdom ef the I¢- 
gislature, to devise all necessary means 
to prevent any real danger to the Pro 
testant religion, and to the present con- 
stitution and government 
realms. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 







































































